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Songs to the Glory of Labor. 


THE SHOEMAKERS. 

By JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER, 
Ho! workers of the old-time styled 

The Gentle Craft of Leather! 
Young brothers of the ancient guild, 

Stand forth once more together! 
Call out again your long array, 

In the olden merry manner! 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day, 

Fling out. your blazoned banner! 


Rap, rap! upon the well-worn stone 
How falls the polished hammer! 
Rap, rap! the measured sound has grown 
A quick and merry clamour. 
Now shape the sole! now deftly curl 
The glossy vamp around it, 
And bless the while the bright-eyed gir! 
W hose gentle fingers bound it! 


For you, along the Spanish main 
A hundred keels are ploughing ; 
For you, the Indian on the plain 
His lasso-coil is throwing; 
For you, deep glens with hemlock dark 
The woodman’s fire is lighting ; 
For you, upon the oak’s grey bark, 
The woodman’s axe is smiting. 


Ye heed no idle scorner; 

Free hands and hearts are still your pride, 
And duty done, your honour, 

Ye dare to trust, for honest fame, 
The jury Time empanels, 

And leave to truth each noble name 
Which glorifies your annals. 


Thy songs, Hans Sachs, are living yet, 
In strong and hearty German; 

And Bloomfield’s lay and Gifford’s wit, 
And patriot fame of Sherman ; 

Still from his book, a mystic seer, 
The soul of Behmen teaches, 

And England’s priestcraft shakes to hear 
Of Fox’s leathern breeches, 


The foot is yours ; where’er it falls, 
It treads your well-wrought leather, 
On earthen floor, in marble halls, 
On carpet, or on heather, 
Still there the sweetest charm is found 
Of matron grace or vestal’s, 
As Hebe’s foot bore nectar round 
Among the old celestials! 


Rap, rap !—your stout and biuff brogan, 
With footstep slow and weary, 

May wander where the sky’s blue span 
Shuts down upon the prairie, 

On Beauty’s foot your slippers glance, 
By Saratoga’s fountains, 

Or twinkle down the summer dance 

Beneath the Crystal Mountains! 
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The red brick to the mason’s hand, 
The brown earth to the tiller’s, 

The shoe in yours shall wealth command, 
Like fairy Cinderella’s! 

As they who shunned the household maid 
Beheld the crown upon her, 

So all shall see your toil repaid 
With hearth and home and honour. 


Then let the toast be freely; quaffed, 


In water cool and brimming, 
* All honour to the good old Craft 
Its merry men and women!” 
Call out again your long array, 
In the old time’s pleasant manner: 
Once more, on gay St. Crispin’s day, 
Fling out his blazoned banner. 





BRITISH LABOR NOTES. 


By THOMAS REECE, 


LONDON, March 9, 1901.—Be it known unto all 
men that this year the biggest trade union in 
the world is celebrating its jubilee. Yes, the 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is fifty years 
old and is signalizing the event by opening 
splendid new headquarters in London and issu- 
ing a little book detailing the history of the 
organization. And an eventful historyitis. The 
Amalgamated Society of Engineers is composed 
of men whose occupation is concerned with iron 
and steel manufacture, and the rigid and resist- 
ant qualities of these metals has entered into the 
spirit of the engineers. Hence the success of 
their level-headed unionism and their proud 
position at the top of the labor organization 
tree. 

In the year 1847, amongst the ruck of little 
engineering trade unions, there was one called 
the Old Mechanics, which stood firm and boasted 
a membership of 7,000, and a credit balance of 
£25,000. Itis famous for two things. It secured 
the abolition of the custom by which an engineer 
was unable to obtain fresh employment unless 
he had a clear discharge from his late em- 
ployer. Secondly, it was the force behind the 
amalgamation idea and backed up by the 
herculean efforts of John Rowlinson, of Lan- 
cashire, William Newton and William Allen, 
a consolidation of all the little odds and ends 
of unions became un fait accompli, on January 
1, 1851. 

Rapid development then followed once all the 
men of the craft were united and despite trouble 
and differences, the childish disatisfaction of the 
inevitable member who isunable to see further 
than the end of his nose, and all the other trials 
which beset the paths of diligent and successful 
trade unionism ; the amalgamation has pros- 
pered until to-day it has 87,672 members and 
funds amounting to £200,000. 

I know that the 8-hour movement of 1897 was 
not the success the 9-hour movement bad been 
in 1871 and 1872, but this triumph is only delayed. 
The total amount spent in connection with the 
1897 struggle was £650,000—an amount which 
the Amalgamated Society of Engineers raised 
in six months, and a drain from which it has 
rapidly recovered. 

And now let me direct your attention to the 
next tableau, ladies and gentlemen. It depicts 
Lord Penrhyn, than whom no more bitter op- 
ponent of trade unionism exists, in the act of 
telling an astonished world that he is contend- 
ing for a great principle—the freedom and lib- 
erty of the working man. Such an interest in 
common clay, when exhibited by a noble lord 


who is locking out (to starve with their wives 
and children for aught he cares) some thou- 
sands of men from his quarries, is calculated to 
make the ordinary man smile. A large number 
of the locked-out quarrymen have now been 
compelled by want. to leave the district, and 
have gone to work in the coal mines or at the 
docks. Those who remain would fare very 
badly were it not that they are being supported 
from a very influential source. 

Miners’ matters have been very prominent 
lately, and the members of the Miners’ Federa- 
tion are balloting upon a proposal to levy the 
members a shilling a year each for the support 
of miners’ representatives in Parliament. If 
the suggestion obtains general assent, it will 
mean that a fund of about £15,000 a year will 
be available for this purpose. Wales is accept- 
ing the idea enthusiastically. 

But all the money voted for labor representa- 
tion in Parliament won’t be of much use if the 
miners’ representatives are at loggerheads over 
the things wanted. A couple of weeks ago 
there was a debate on the miners’ 8-hour bill, 
a measure which seems to have been before 
the house for quite aremote period. Two mem- 
bers spoke—first Fenwick, who represents the 
anti 8-hour miners of Durham and Northumber- 
land, and who declared in no measured way 
that the bill, if passed, would ruin the two 
counties foralltime. The capitalistic and mine 
owning opponents of the bill cheered the 
miners’ representative fervently. 

Then Keir Hardie had ten minutes, during 
which he managed to turn the cheering all the 
other way and to turn the tables at the same 
time. He declared that it was enough to make 
the angels weep to see a working man mem- 
ber draw forth the unstinted applause of em- 
ployers whilst helping to destroy a valuable 
measure for the aid of his fellow workers. 
The house was impressed and the second read- 
ing was carried. 

Now follows the committee stage. This is a 
fake of the legislators of our glorious realm for 
emasculating any measure which the house 
doesn’t like, but which, to save its face, it is 
compelled to pass. When the miners’ 8-hour 
bill becomes law, the chances are it will effect 
such an alteration in the present condition of 
mine work that the miners won’t be able to 
perceive the difference. 

The depression in the iron and steel trade, 
and also in the shipbuilding industries, is very 
marked. The area of unemployment spreads 
and the edge of hard times is upon us. 
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THE AMERICAN TRADE UNIONS AND COMPULSORY ARBITRATION. 


By WALTER MACARTHUR.* 


From the beginning of the era of the labor 
movement proper, when the associations of the 
working class were openly divested of all dis- 
guise and freely declared to be primarily indus- 
trial in character and scope, the strike has held 
the most conspicuous place among the phenom- 
ena developed by the relations between em- 
ployer and employe. This is but natural, as the 
strike arrests the thought of the community in 
proportion as it arrests the progress of produc- 
tion, thus touching those chords in the system 
of daily life to which every society is immedi- 
ately responsive. 

But, above all considerations involving the 
purely material aspects of the case, there are 
the moral aspects, as manifested in the spectacle 
of suffering, of fortitude, rising not infrequently 
to the heroic, and, withal, of desperation, that 
so often characterize this species of warfare. It 
is the moral phase of the strike that has exer- 
cised the best thought of many countries, and 
has led to the intervention of leaders in other 
spheres of endeavor, to the end that open con- 
flict may be avoided by recourse to methods 
more in keeping with reason, and, therefore, 
more conducive to fair adjustment, or, in any 
event, less destructive of the forces engaged. 

Notwithstanding these efforts, the strike con- 
tinues to be an ever-recurrent feature of indus- 
trial life, increasing in its power to affect the 
general comfort and safety with the increase of 
organization among the respective forces. The 
typical instance of such labor troubles is no 
longer a merely local affair, affecting at most a 
few hundred persons, and constituting no prop- 
lem for public solution except that of maintain- 
ing law and order, to which requirement it is 
easily conformable, regardless of what miscar- 
riage of justice may ensue from the summary 
interference of the authorities. Instead, the 
strike of the present day is more likely to assume 
the proportions of a national, or even an interna- 
tional, concern, in which the entire membership 
of one or more great labor organizations is 
pitted against a corresponding combination of 
employers. Commonly, in such cases, the trans- 
portation, mining or other primary industry, is 
for the time suspended, with the result that 
numberless tributary interests are dislocated, 
while the public at large is made party to the 
original cause of disturbance. 

Now, it is clear that in such a state of things 
any attempt at suppression must always be at- 
tended by the danger of converting an indus- 
trial, or passive, conflict, into actual civil war. 
Public acquiescience in the use of the civic or 
military forces for the suppression of strikers 
is, and in all probability will contiuue to be, 
conditional upon the violation of the law by the 
latter. But it must be admitted by those who 
have intelligently observed the development of 
the labor movement that the tendency toward 
violence decreases with the increase of the num- 
bers involved, by the very fact that a propor- 
tionate degree of discipline is implied in the 
growth of organization. 


*Editor International Seamen’s Journal, in the Feb- 
Tuary Forum (republished by permission). 


While in its essence, as an active protest 
against injustice, the strike retains its original 
characteristics, in its incidentals it is marked 
by gy individual hardship, and, conse- 
quently, by decreasing individual propensity to 
actin passion and blindness. Much of the suf- 
fering and much of the ignorance that distin- 
guished the industrial conflicts of past times— 
the consequences of which are to be noted in 
those outbreaks of violence actuated by sheer 
anger and oblivious of the laws of cause and 
effect—are now obviated by the power of endur- 
ance afforded by ample relief funds and the 
confidence that results from a well-reasoned 
—— of the conditions to be dealt with. 

n a word, the strike of today differs from that 
of the past in that it is an intellectual rather 
than a physical contest. 

Under these circumstances, the use of force is 
unjustifiable by any theory of law, while, at the 
same time, it is precluded not only by every 
conception of justice, but also, and more effec- 
tually, by the patent danger ever attendant 
upon such method, that once invoked there 
may be no laying the power of arms short of a 
convulsion in which other issues may arise to 
obscure and entrap the final verdict. A body 
of men numbering, it may be, in the hundreds 
of thousands may quit work and by so doing 
may affect materially the interests of countless 
other persons, but so long as the right of per- 
sonal beste. of which the right to quit work is 
merely a concrete expression, is recognized as 
a principle of the social compact, no governor 
or president can use the forces at his command 
in such manner as practically to abrogate that 
right without arousing a public temper which, 
although in some cases expending itself in 
verbal = meager is at all times pregnant with 
possibilities of much graver consequences. 

Thus, both the extent and the conditions of the 
modern strike combine to form an issue in the 
study of which the profoundest minds have 
found theiringenuity at fault. That strikes re- 
cur, if not with increasing frequency, at least 
with increasing force ; that the difficulties in the 
way of settling, that is, of suppressing, them 
increase in proportion to the numbers involved ; 
that the public are becoming more and more 
involuntary sufferers, while their means of re- 
lief through existing agencies are as surel 
becoming futile and obsolete ; that, in a word, 
the public intelligence and the public conscience 
stand accused and helpless, bound to a creed of 
industrialism the tenets of which are fast being 
superseded by the facts of progress—such are 
the conditions that await solution at the hands 
of some Perseus of constructive a 

At the present moment, the attention of pub- 
licists and economists is focused upon compul- 
sory arbitration as the most promising method 
of superseding the strike. As most commonly 
understood, the plan of compulsory arbitration 
contemplates the establishment of industrial 
courts having powers analogous to those of the 
ordinary tribunals of law, but with the essen- 
tial difference that their decisions shall be non- 
appealable. Upon request of either party toa 
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disagreement, the opposing party, although 
desirous of contesting the issue upon its own 
resources, may be forced into court under the 
usual penalties of default. Thus, compulsion is 
two-fold ; it compels arbitration in the first 
instance, and it compels obedience to the find- 
ings of the arbitrators in the end. 

In general, the conditions attending recourse 
to these industrial courts are : 


1. Individual employes can not invoke arbitration. 

2. Employes can secure legal standing only through 
a trade union. This, however, is a merely nominal stip- 
ulation, as a few men may organize for that purpose, 
irrespective of any previously existing organization 
among the greater number of employes in the same 
trade. 

%. Trade unions must be incorporated and registered 
for the purposes of the law. 

4. The decisions of the arbitration courts are final and 
binding for specified periods, under penalty of fines upon 
the employes, ollectively or individually, 

5. Nostrike or lockout can be declared for the purpose 
of defeating a contemplated recourse tu arbitration by 
either party. 

6. When a strike or lockout occurs, the arbitration 
court may, at the request of cither party and within a 
given time, order a return to work pending a formal 
trial of the dispute. 

7. Employes can not leave their unions during arbi- 
tration, or while a decision is in force, for the purpose of 
comes its terms, except upon giving three months’ 
notice, 

8. Employes may be discharged at any time for any 
reason other than that of defeating an award. 

%. Rulings of the courts upon hours, wages, employ- 
ment of trade unionists, and other conditions of trade, 
although rendered at the instance of a single body, may 
be declared applicable to all employes within any given 
area. 

10. Legal counsel is not allowable, except by consent of 
both parties. 

ll. The court of arbitration, at any time during the 
life of an award, reserves the right to adjudge obnoxious 
thereto any act of either party, although such act may 
not be expressly inhibited by the award, and may pun- 
ish it by che usual proceedings of committal or attach- 
ment. 

12, The awards of the courts can not be set aside for 
any informality, or challenged, appealed against, re- 
viewed, quashed, or called in question by any court of 
judicature on any account whatever. 

13. The court of arbitration consists of three members, 
appointed by the governor, one of whom shall be recom- 
mended by the ne and one by the employes, 
while the third shall be a judge of the supreme court, 
who shall be the presiding officer. 


Such are the salient features of the New Zea- 
land Compulsory Arbitration law, the model 
which is most generally referred to the consid- 
eration of American trade unionists and legis- 
lators. It is claimed on behalf of this measure, 
which became law in 1895, that it has practically 
eliminated the strike from the industrial phe- 
nomena of that section of the antipodes ; that 
its results have been uniformly favorable to the 
employe class; that it has minimized the evils 
of competition among employers; and that it 
has inaugurated a new regime in the relations 
between employer and employe, banishing dis- 
trust and discord, and inducing a recognition 
of mutual interest and a spirit of mutual confi- 
dence. To all of this the employers subscribe ; 
and, although confessedly the losers in most of 
the cases decided, they join with their employes 
in acclaiming the Compulsory Arbitration law 
the most beneficent enactment ever made in 
the field of economics. 

It will be noted that the basis of this system 
is not the settlement, but the prevention, of the 
strike, the compulsory submission of grievances 
to arbitration, the award of which may be en- 
forced by such penalties as the arbitrators may 
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deem appropriate—specifically by fines, or gene- 
rally, by commitment for contempt. To the 
objection that this would, in event that the 
award were utterly repugnant to the employes, 
amount to involuntary servitude, the advocates 
of the New Zealand law reply that such contin- 
gency may be obviated by the refusal of the 
employes to organize and register under the act, 
In a word, to remain free the workers must re- 
main unorganized. It thus appears that, tested 
by the right of personal liberty—the right to 
quit work—compulsory arbitration is inconsist- 
ent with, and, in fact, fatal to trade unionism. 
But the case presented is not one that relates 
merely to the question as to which of these fund- 
amental rights shall be surrendered. The right 
toorganize and the right to quit work are cor- 
relative. One of them can not exist in practical 
force and effect without the other. Conse- 
quently, the establishment of compulsory arbi- 
tration would work a virtual negation of all 
the real liberties now possessed by the indi- 
vidual. 

Possibly, this statement of the problem, when 
presented to a mind trained to conceptions of 
a political state in which no account is taken of 
human liberty—in which the basis of govern- 
ment consists in the assumption by one class of 
proprietary rights in the labor of another and 
the recognition by the latter of the obligation 
of servitude—may seem somewhat irrelevant. 
To the working class accustomed to this view of 
men’s relations, the right of personal liberty 
suggests nothing more than an abstraction, at 
best. Consequently, the preservation of that 
right, even where it exists in practice and by 
virtue of usage, can not be expected to weigh 
against the advantages to be secured by any 
system which, in however small degree, lessens 
the burden of a lot otherwise without ameliora- 
tion. Where no right of refusal to work is 
claimed by a people as inherent in the govern- 
mental system, there can be no sacrifice of 

rinciple, though there may be a serious mis- 
judgment of policy in the adoption of compul- 
sory arbitration. In such case the effect would 
be simply to give definite expression to an 
established theory of the relation between mas- 
ter and servant. 

It is not without interest, if only as a deduc- 
tive proof of the reasoning upon which alone 
compulsory arbitration can be justified, that the 
birthplace of that system is, of all English- 
speaking countries, precisely the one in which 
the force of circumstances—location, inherited 
institutions, and the predominating characteris- 
tics of its inhabitants—naturally limits senti- 
ment on the labor question within lines of 
regulation in the highest degree liberal, but Pn 
essentially restrictive of individual liberty. The 
same rule is observable in the character of the 
objections raised in certain quarters, as, for in- 
stance, in Great Britain, where much stress is 
laid upon the composition of the arbitration 
courts and other purely incidental features of 
the system. 

The organization of the workers in trade 
unions is, in reality, not merely a means of 
securing those material objects in which for the 
time it may seem to be absorbed, but rather a 
ethical movement co-ordinate with those other 
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forces of nature and adaptation which make for 
the advancement of society as a whole. In 
view of those who best appreciate the spirit of 
the movement, the trade union is the germ 
from which alone a just and rational system of 
national association can be possibly evolved. 
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of caste and wealth. In this view of the 
trade union’s function it is of the utmost im- 
portance that no step be taken which, even 
though it may promise temporary advantage to 
the immediate objects of the workers, would 
destroy or vitiatea pre-existing right necessary 
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WILLIAM H. SYLVIS— BORN 1828, DIED 1869. 


As the fittest, and, in fact, the only adequate, 
means of giving expression to the claims of 
labor, more especially as the great moral ele- 
ment in the growth of the race, the existence 
of the trade union is an indispensable condi- 
tion to the establishment of a system of gov- 
ernment which shall rest, practically as well 
& theoretically, upon the rights and duties 
of labor, rather than upon the assumptions 


to the attainment of the ultimate ends of 
organization. 

To the average American mind at all conver- 
sant with the genius and history of the United 
States Government, a mere statement of the 
potentialities inherent in the right of personal 
liberty may seem a needless insistence upon 
self-evident fact. Nevertheless, it is in the 
American trade union councils that we must 








seek the broadest understanding and the most 
practical application of this right. Here we 
find the right of personal liberty defined as 
the “right to quit work.” That this definition 
meets all the requirements of the term, that it 
is really the only definition that expresses the 
practical essence of the thought, will be seen at 
a glance. Man’s labor power being his only 
natural means of subsistence, it follows that 
any interference with the exercise of that 
ower must correspondingly militate against 
his chances of living. In principle it makes no 
difference whether such interference consists in 
the denial or the enforcement of labor, since 
both are equally an interference with the free 
operation of a function co-existent with life 
itself. The man who is forced to labor against 
his will is no whit more free, in respect of his 
capacity for self-government, than he who 
is forced to accept employment upon any terms 
as a necessity to mere existence. In both 
cases the negation of personal liberty is con- 
summated in the loss of freedom in the exer- 
cise of that power which is necessary to life, 
and, consequently, to the purposes of living. 

Upon this understanding of the principles 
involved in the practice of compulsory arbitra- 
tion, the American Federation of Labor has, on 
different occasions, formally declared against 
that method as inimical to the purposes of the 
trade union and inconsistent with free govern- 
ment. The British Trade Union Congress, held 
in September of the _ year, and representing 
nearly a million and a quarter organized work- 
ers, declared against compulsory arbitration by 
a vote of nearly four to one. 

Speaking particularly of the American atti- 
tude on this question, it is held that any plan 
which prohibits recourse to the strike, when all 
other efforts at adjustment fail, must by that 
fact destroy the power necessary to the effici- 
ency of the trade union. Organization among 
the workers, while tending to lessen the number 
of strikes by preventing or remedying those 
grievances which inevitably induce strikes, is 

ossible only where the power to strike is held 
n reserve. Indeed, compulsory arbitration as 
practised in New Zealand makes the trade union 
superfluous for all real good. Under that law, 
any seven men or women workers, organized 
and registered in the prescribed manner, can 
accomplish as much, in the final event, as any 
greater number. An organization of athousand 
workers exercises a —— influence 
upon the conditions of their calling, provided 
always that they retain the power to enforce 
their demands by refusing to work until these 
are granted. The power of united numbers, 
consisting as it does in the power correspond- 
ingly to affect production, becomes nil when the 
power to cease producing is lost. 

Two important conclusions seem clearly es- 
tablished upon these grounds: ‘First, that 
compulsory arbitration and trade unionism are 
irreconcilable, for the reason that, while both 
are ostensibly designed to accomplish the same 
purpose, they conflict in method; the former 
—- upon the power and authority of the 

tate, and the latter upon the power and prerog- 
ative of the individual. Secondly, that as con- 
cerns personal liberty these institutions stand 
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in opposite bearing, the one as superseding, the 
other as conserving and enlarging that princi- 
pie of government. In the judgment of the 
American trade unionists, therefore, there can 
be no choice between compulsory arbitration, 
which, by enforcing peace in all circumstances, 
would undoubtedly suppress progress in certain 
events ; and trade unionism, which, although 
perhaps less potent in preventing open strife, 
is still a great instrument of peace and, at the 
same time, a safeguard in the untrammelled use 
of those fanctions upon which the workers de- 
pend for ultimate advancement in social and 
political, as well as in industrial, affairs. 

It is hardly necessary to say that the opposi- 
tion of the American and British trade unions 
to compulsory arbitration by no means arguesa 
disposition on their part to deny the importance 
of peaceable methods in the settlement of dis- 
putes. Arbitration, in its proper sense, as the 
mutual submission to a disinterested party, is, 
perhaps, the most frequently invoked of all the 
media by which the trade union seeks to achieve 
its ends. The evidence of this is to be found 
in the numerous conciliation and arbitration 
boards existing in Great Britain and the United 
States. Practically, the affairs of such indus- 
tries as mining, engineering, boot and shoe 
making, iron working, tin plate making and 

lass blowing, in both countries, are now ad- 
Fastea by the representatives of employer and 
employe, meeting at stated periods, or when- 
ever occasions requires. While the number of 
such boards is smaller in the United States than 
in Great Britain, the tendency in our own coun- 
try to adopt the plan of formal recognition and 
agreement is no less general. The initiative 
thus taken by the private interests involved 
finds its reflex in the establishment by the State 
legislatures of public boards of arbitration, and 
the passage of acts providing for the appoint- 
ment of arbitrators in special cases. Within 
the last 15 years 22 States of the Union have 
adopted such measures. 

Looking abroad, we find the same sentiment 
crystallized in the labor laws of Great Britain, 
France, Belgium, Switzerland, Germany, and 
Austria. As between the public and private 
systems of arbitration, and between the systems 
of the respective countries, important differ- 
ences in the composition of the boards and their 
methods of procedure will, of course, appear. 
But, as far as classification is possible in 4 
matter so obviously liable to be affected by the 
conditions prevailing in each locality, it may be 
said that the private arbitration system of Great 
Britain and that of the United States differ 
mainly in that the former stipulates a monetary 
— for violation of the findings, while the 
atter stipulates for no more than a pledge of 
honor. As regards the public boards in these 
countries, both are composed of men from civil 
life, to the exclusion of judges and other mem- 
bers of the government personnel. The dis- 
a? feature of the arbitration courts of 
continental Europe is their analogy to the ordi- 
nary courts of law; the civil arbitrators bein 
eon over by a judge, and the cases hea’ 

ing mainly concerned with questions of law, 
such as the relations of master and servant, 
sanitation, employer’s liability, etc. 
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In neither of these measures is the feature of 
compulsion stipulated in the matter of those 
acts of the parties concerning which the general 
law itself provides no restraint, such as the act 
of an employer in locking out his employes, or 
the act of the latter in walking out. Curiously 
enough, the only instance in which compulsory 
service is required as a condition of arbitration 
is contained in the United States law, enacted 
in 1898, providing for arbitration in disputes 
between railroad companies and their employes. 
This measure requires that employes shall not, 
by reason of dissatisfaction with the award 
of the arbitrators, leave the service of the road 
within three months from the date of the decis- 
ion, without giving thirty days’ notice of their 


of the railroad men for better conditions, by 
forcing them to remain at work, if only tem- 
porarily, under the old. 

In this brief glance at the workings of arbitra- 
tion, as it is now carried on by the trade unions, 
there appears good ground for the assertion 
that the present need is not of laws to compel 
resort to that method, but of sentiment that will 
lead to its voluntary adoption; and there can 
be little doubt as to which side of the ordinary 
labor trouble stands most in need of such en- 
largement of mental and moral oo. 

It is the employer who most frequently takes 
the position that ‘‘ there is nothing to arbitrate.”’ 
The employe, through his organization, has 
something to arbitrate in every grievance, great 





MRS. PATTERSON, Founver. 


intention to quit. This condition is, in the 

opinion of many men widely experienced in the 

operation of labor laws, equivalent to the en- 

aomment of involuntary servitude for that 
rm. 

In deference to the agitation that took place 
prior to the passage of this law, and the impla- 
cable pepe manifested toward its spirit and 
intent by the labor organizations of the country, 
certain modifications were made in the original 
bill, which, in appearance, preclude the specific 
enforcement of contracts to labor.'! Notwith- 
standing this, it is believed that the measure 
may be still invoked to frustrate any movement 


[LADY DILKE, Honorary Memeer 
THE WOMEN’S TRADE UNION LEAGUE OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


orsmall. To the latter, arbitration is at once 
law, principle, and nature. He arbitrates wher- 
ever possible, because his organization requires 
it, because he believes in it, and because in 
actual conflict he must endure physical suffer- 
ing. He consults with his employer, gives and 


1 The railroad arbitration bill was originally designed 
to embrace the seamen of the country. Owing to the ~ 
opposition of the seamen’s representatives in the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, based upon their experience 
under the Nery see | servitude features of the mari- 
time law, that class of transportation workers was speci- 
cifically excepted in the bill. The opposition of the 
Federation was then withdrawn, at the request of the 
railroad brotherhoods, the sole supporters of the bill in 
the ranks of labor, and the measure became law. 
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takes, and, when met in a spirit of fairness, 
usually secures all that conditions warrant. 
But, whatever the immediate result, he gains 
in proportion as his demeanor, intelligence, 
and fairness compel the respect and confidence 
of his opponents and the public. The success 
of these negotiations depends upon an under- 
standing, by both sides, that there is a point 
at which concession and submission must stop; 
that, in a word, when either side is so reduced 
that to concede further would be to sacrifice 
honor, hope, and manhood itself, the loser in 
the contest may severallrelations. Arbitration 
conducted in this manner can accomplish all 
that can be, or ought to be, expected of any 
such process. 

Briefly, arbitration may fail to maintain peace 
where either party considers the terms of the 
other unbearable; but it can never compel 
peace in the same circumstances without be- 
coming a mere instrument of despotism im- 
measurably more harmful in the end than the 
transient evil which it displaces. In arbitration 
between nations it is freely granted that the 
right of dissent is always reserved in certain 
contingencies. Why, then, should it be denied 
in thescheme of arbitration between the parties 
to an industrial dispute? In the final analysis 
the elements that rule in the acceptance or rejec- 
tion of the arbitrament are honor and necessity. 
In what essentials, then, do these elements differ 
in a nation and in the respective classes of indi- 
viduals that compose it, so as to dictate an oppo- 
site course of conduct in-each? If in certain 
circumstances resistance is the only course com- 
patible with the moral and material integrity of 
a nation, why in similar circumstances should 
submission be the duty enjoined by the code of 
the individual ? 

The assumption that in disputes between labor 
and capital, if in no other, the rule of peace at 
any price should prevail is but one of numerous 
lapses of reason which appear in most of the 
statements favoring compulsory arbitration. A 
very common error in these views is the attempt 
to drawa parallel between the ordinary courts 
of law and the proposed courts of arbitation. 
It is declared that the principle upon which dis- 
putes involving individual interests only are 
referred to judge and jury applies with propor- 
tionately greater force to disputes which affect 
a large body of the public, as in the case of a 
strike. Yet there can be no doubt that these 
supposed cases rest upon radically different 
bases ; the former being concerned with propri- 
etary rights in some form of material things, 
and the latter with the ownership of men’s 
bodies, in which there can be no property rights 
in any sense. Neither can there be any doubt 
that an award, the terms of which shall forbid 
men to quit work within a specified period, as 
contemplated by compulsory arbitration, would 
be tantamount to a grant of property rights in 
the persons of such men. Again, it is asserted 
that, inasmuch as the public is inconvenienced 
by the suspension of industry, it is thereby 
justified in interfering to prohibit such suspen- 
sion, or to force the renewal of work where a 
tie-up has taken place. 

Leaving aside the obvious objection that spe- 
cific personal rights can not become subject to 
restraint because exercised by a number of per- 


sons, whether acting as a combination or other- 
wise, it is clear that such interference by the 
public would be to assume authority while 
evading that responsibility which should pre- 
cedeany claim to directinginfluence. Logically, 
the suggestion of public interference to regulate 
wages can only be supported upon the promise 
of public responsibility for the revenues with 
which to pay them—in other words, upon the 
premise of public ownership. As limited by 
the advocates of compulsory arbitration, the 
claim of public rights is undeniably a proposal 
to submit the issue to an interested party, and 
one, moreover, who in all the probabilities 
would be helpless to serve the public’s cause, 
except by a decision against the workers. The 
necessary association of public ownership with 
any plan of public interference is recognized 
in the railroad arbitration law of Kansas, which 
provides that in the event of an award to increase 
wages being violated by a railroad company, the 
road shall be taken over by the State and oper- 
ated under the usual rules of receivership. 

It is apparent that the confidence expressed 
by many writers on this subject is inspired by 
a preconceived notion that the boards of arbi- 
tration, although constituted in much the same 
way as the ordinary courts, and invested with 
similar powers, will differ from them in spirit; 
that, in fact, their decisions will, of necessity, 
favor the workers, as arule. Whatever founda- 
tion may exist for this belief in the presumption 
that justice is most frequently on the side of the 
workers, there is little ground for it in the 
known facts of court procedure. In thisconnec- 
tion, much stress has been laid upon the results 
of the New Zealand law; most of the findin 
rendered under that law having been favorable 
to labor. 

But, without being hypercritical, it may also 
be noted that the principles laid down in at least 
one or two of the decisions given against the 
trade unions seem destined to have a far-reach- 
ing effect, which will more than offset the tem- 
porary advantages gained in other instances, 
At any rate, it is important to remember that 
the New Zealand system has been in vogue but 
five years, during all of which period the ten- 
dency of labor conditions has been upward; 
that, in short, the model so confidently and 
persistently urged upon the American public 
has been tried, and that but briefly, in only one 
of the periods that constantly recur in all indus- 
trial and commercial life. Until the New 
Zealand law has been tried in one of those 
periods of depression which, in other countries, 
have frequently exhausted the united efforts of 
the workers themselves to form an effectual 
barrier to the reduction of wages below the 
point of rational subsistence, it must remain, a8 
its authors confess it to be, an experiment, pre- 
carious or promising, according as it is ap- 
proached in reason or enthusiasm. 

What, then, it may be asked, is the trade 
union’s remedy for the strike? Candidly, the 
trade union offers none. In the scheme of labor 
organization there is no arbitrary process for 
the prevention of labor troubles, for the suffici- 
ent reason that there are no means of compelling 
men of different interests and opposite points 0 
view to agree upon a common ground of settle 
ment. The trade union has no hope for the 
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beatification of the industrial forces. It may 
serve to clarify the subject, if we assume that 
the right to strike is in itself a necessity to the 
practical freedom, political as well as economic, 
of the workers ; that the exercise of that right 
will he necessary at times as long as the desire 
of one class runs counter to the disposition of 
the other; and, consequently, that to destroy 
that right would be to lay the axe at the very 
roots of progress. 

It should be borne in mind that the strike is 
primarily an effect, not a cause, of the hardships 
associated with the industrial strife—a means in, 
not an end of, the movement for the redress of 
these ills. So long as the causes of the strike 
reside in the nature of the conditions under 


— 


tumacy. It is retrogression, not progress, that 
the trade unions fear. It is retrogression, not 
progress, that is implied by compulsory arbitra- 
tion. The adoption of that plan would turn back 
the spirit of labor legislation to the era of the 
Statute of Laborers and the Quarter Sessions, 
the history of which, beginning in the four- 
teenth century, and continuing until the first 
part of the nineteenth century, presents a con- 
tinuous record of failure in the effort to fix 
wages by law. 

The failure of compulsion in the relations of 
employer and employe is inevitable as long as 
men are actuated by the spirit of individual lib- 
erty, which finds its first and last expression in 
the power to move freely from place to place, to 
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Built and opened to the public in 1897, 
interior decorations in the same ornate style. 
more than three and one-half acres of ground. 
forming the largest single collection in America. 


which industry is carried on, and, indeed, in 
the nature of man himself, it is to be feared that 
any attempt arbitrarily to suppress that phe- 
nomenon would but aggravate the complaint 
and induce a train of evils much more acute. 

In the opposition of the American trade unions 
to compulsory arbitration there is nothing of 
the spirit of stagnation ; nothing of fear to take 
new hold on old problems. Conservatism there 
is; but it is conservatism in those principles, 
fandamental and unvarying, which, having all 
the force of natural law, can not be ignored 
without incurring the rightful penalty of con- 
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The order of architecture is [talian Kenaissance, with splendid 
The dimensions of this grand building are 464 by 332 feet, covering 
The collection comprises 750,000 books and about 700,000 documents, 


work at will, to quit at will, and to remain quit. 
It is this spirit, however dimly discernible, that 
has animated the movements of the workers 
since Spartacus led his slave legions against the 
Roman pretors ; since Tyler and Cade led their 
men of Kent against the Kings of England. It 
is this spirit that today animates the trade - 
unionists of America in resisting the specious de- 
vices of the dilettante, which would deprive them 
of the greatest blessing inherited from the past, 
and set them on the certain road to villeinage. 
If the trade unions have no empirical remedy 
for the strike, they offer in themselves the 
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best possible corrective of it. The actual strikes 
participated in by these organizations, may be, 
of course, readily computed; but the number 
of potential strikes prevented by the same 
means is beyond estimate. That the trade un- 
ions tend to prevent open rupture of the peace 
between employer and employe is a necessary 
inference in the circumstances. Even if the 
facts in this connection were less apparent than 
they are, there exists in the fact of organization 
itself an influence for peace that is obvious to 
common reason. The trade union combines 
with the power of resisting injustice the respon- 
sibility for committing it. And, asa rule, it is 
more likely to errin forbearance of wrong done 
to its own members than in resentment against 
the wrongdoer. 

It is sometimes contended that the trade 
union develops a spirit of unreasonableness 
with the growth of its numbers. The opposite 
of this is true. In its acts the trade union re- 
flects more clearly, perhaps, than any other 
form of voluntary association, those traits in 
the morality of individual man which are essen- 
tially natural to him, as distinguished from 
those which are superimposed upon him by en- 
vironment. Among these the most conspicuous 
is the sentiment of _— or fair play. How- 
ever warped or stultified that sentiment may 
be, however degraded in the service of a cause 
in itself unjust, however varying its rules, there 
still remains, as between man and man, a dis- 
tinct recognition of certain obligations in the 
conduct of all transactions, the infraction of 
which involves certain outlawry. Under the 
American rules of fair play it is required that 
the strong shall give to rather than take from 
the weak. In pA neti to this rule, we invari- 
ably find the trade unions giving the advantage 
to their opponents wherever there is — dan- 
ger that injustice may result from a strict en- 
forcement of their own powers. 

In the growth of organization among the 
workers, and in the development of a spirit of 
amity, rather than of enmity, in the organiza- 
tions of the employers lie the only reasonable 
hope that the strike may ultimately be abol- 
ished, except in so far as it may be a necessity 
in particular circumstances. To this end public 
opinion and legislation may lend valuable 
assistance, provided they are directed with the 
view of encouraging those factors necessary to 
the attainment of the object sought. Any 
movement that tends to hinder or destroy the 
development of these factors can only retard 
the final settlement. 

After all, there is something gained in the 
experience that teaches the futility of any pro- 

osed step. Next to knowing what to do it is 
mportant to know what not todo. This com- 
mon observation applies with particular force 
to everything savoring of the cure-all in indus- 


trial affairs. The literature of sociology and 
the statute books of the country are crowded 
with suggestions and plans for the redress of this 
and that defect in existing conditions. Under 
the pressure of these allurements even the trade 
unions, in some cases, have surrendered their 
judgment to their desires. And yet many of 
the most important of these meaures when put 
in operation have been proved not only value- 
less but positively harmful. Such, at least, has 
been the experience of the workers under inter- 
state commerce and anti-trust laws, designed, in 
part, to benefit labor by restraining the aggres- 
siveness of large employers. 

Some readers may say that in compulsory 
arbitration there can be no real danger of in- 
voluntary servitude in the face of the Constitu- 
tional inhibition. But it should be remembered 
that the Constitution is largely a matter of con- 
struction ; that it has always been construed in 
the light of precedent facts, never in anticipa- 
tion of future conditions. Asan instance of this, 
it may be of interest to note the construction 
= upon the Thirteenth Amendment by the 

nited States Supreme Court only three years 
ago. In the “Arago”’ case,! it was claimed by 
the appellants that the then existing statute of 
the maritime law, under which seamen might 
be held to service until the expiration of their 
contract, was in contravention of the Thirteenth 
Amendment. The majority decision of the 
court held otherwise, and declared that the 
Thirteenth Amendment was not intended to 
introduce any novel doctrine of law, but was 
limited in its application to the negro, the Chi- 
nese coolie, and the Mexican peon. The signi- 
ficance of this ruling was very clearly set forth 
in the dissenting opinion of Mr. Justice Harlan, 
who took the ground that under the majority 
decision the States could legislate to enforce 
involuntary servitude upon any class of citizens. 
Thus it appears that the only real inhibion of 
involuntary servitude consists in the public 
opinion against that institution. 

That public opinion must be alert to the dan- 
ger of sanctioning, if only by silence, any meas- 
ure which would in the slightest degree affect 
the right of personal liberty must be apparent 
to anyone who notes the tendency of the legis- 
latures to enact loose laws, and of the judiciary 
to enlarge its powers beyond all safe and rea- 
sonable bounds. In the present formative 
period of our national existence, when national 
—. and ideals are being tested in the 

eat of new conditions, it is encouraging to 
know that in the trade union movement there 
is at least one element of public opinion that 
may be depended upon to remain faithful to 
the basic principle of all true progress. Per- 
sonal liberty must be preserved ! P 

2“ Robert Robertson et als. v. Barry Baldwin, 16 


U. 8. Reporter.” 





TRADE UNION PIONEERS. 
William H. Sylvis, tron Molder. 


William H. Sylvis was born November 25, 
1828, in a little village called Armagh, in 
Indiana, situated about 52 miles east of the 
smoky city of Pittsburg. His father who with 
his scanty savings as a journeyman, had opened a 


small wagon shop in Lycoming Co., Penna., was 
one of the many thousands who fell victims to 
the panic of 1837. His business was entirely 
broken up and he was compelled to tramp 
from place to place in search of employment, 
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leaving his wife at home in charge of the 
children. At this time young William went 
to live with a neighboring farmer who agreed 
to support him, in return for his time and 
services. The following four winters his mas- 
ter sent him to school—about three months 
each year. This was all the schooling he ever 
got, and nothing was taught in that school but 
reading, writing and arithmetic. At eighteen 
years of age he became a helper in an iron 
works. Here he was soon placed in the foundry 
where he began to learn the trade of iron mold- 
ing. Before he had been at the place quite a 
year, the company failed, and William lost the 
greater part of the wages he had earned during 
his stay. With his next employer he finished 
his trade and as a journeyman he moved from 
place to place until after a short courtship he 
married in the spring of 1852. After his mar- 
riage he finally settled in Philadelphia, where 
he worked as a journeyman in the foundry 
business. 

The next few years, spent in Philadelphia, 
were years of many hardships arising from 
sickness in his family and an accident in the 
foundry by which his foot was badly burned by 
molten iron. 

On June 6, 1855, the iron molders of Philadel- 
phia organized themselves in a trade union. In 
October, 1857, a strike occurred in the shop at 
which he was working, its object being to resist 
a proposed reduction of 12 per cent. A large 
number of the men, union and non-union, signed 
a pledge not to accept these wages. The strike 
continued for some weeks, when a number vio- 
lated their pledge and returned to work. Some 
of the strikers, however, honorably fulfilled 
their promise, and Mr. Sylvis was among this 
number. On December 5 the union passed a 
resolution admitting these to membership. At 
a meeting of the union, on January 2 following. 
Sylvis was elected recording secretary; and 
with his acceptance of that position, his career 
as an active trade unionist may be said to have 
commenced. 

There was originality in his style of keep- 
ing the minutes at this time, of which the 
following isan example: ‘The president pro- 
ceeded to appoint a committee on corners 
(pickets), but did not get far when a free blow 
was commenced. There appeared to be a super- 
abundance of gas in the room, and it was neces- 
sary to allow a portion of it to blow off before 
anything further could be done. Finally the 
breeze subsided and the business was proceeded 
with.” We have not preserved his orthography, 
which was so poor as to conclusively prove that 
his school days had been few. 

If unity in one city is good, unity in many 
cities is better. So argued Mr. Sylvis when, on 
April 11, he submitted a proposition directin 
that correspondence with the St. Louis an 
other unions of molders already in operation be 
opened, with a view to the settlement of some 
basis of co-operation between them; and again, 
on December 11, 1858, when he offered a resolu- 
tion appointing a committee to urge the holding 
of a national convention of representatives of 
all the iron molders’ unions in the country. Of 
this committee Mr. Sylvis was secretary, and its 
first meeting was held in his house on December 
14. A circular was soon issued urging upon the 


several unions then in existence the importance 
of a national organization. The circular set 
forth the fact that the Philadelphia union had 
weathered the panic of 1857 and maintained 
wages, while in many other cities the men, for 
want of organization, had been compelled to 
submit to a reduction. It declared that the in- 
terests of capital and labor were allied, and 
enumerated the benefits to accrue from having 
prices regulated all over the country by one 
standard. To this circular favorable responses 
were received, and, encouraged by this fact, the 
committee issued a call, dated June 15, for a 
national convention to be held in Philadelphia 
Penna., on July 5, 1859. This call was signed 
Isaac A. Sheppard, president; William H. Syl- 
vis, recording secretary. The expense incurred 
by this committee aggregated only $10.24, 
which sum was mainly expended for printing 
and postage. j 

On July 5, 1859, 35 delegates, representing 
unions of iron molders located in Philadelphia, 
Penna.; Albany, Troy, Peekskill, Utica, and Port 
Chester, N. Y.; Wilmington, Del.; Baltimore, 
Md.; Cincinnati, O.; Providence, R. I.; Jersey 
City, N. J., and St. Louis, Mo., met in convention 
in Philadelphia., Penna., and elected William 
C. Rea, of Missouri, president. Mr. Sylvis was 
appointed one of a committee of five to prepare 
an address to the iron molders of the United 
States. The address reported was written by 
Mr. Sylvis, was adopted and issued as a pre- 
amble to the constitution. After constitutin 
the officers of the convention a provisiona 
government to hold power during the interim, 
the convention adjourned to meet in Albany, 
N. Y., January 10, 1860. 

Mr. Sylvis attended the Albany convention 
asa delegate from Philadelphia Union, No. 1, 
and was made nominee for president but was 
beaten for that office, though he was afterward 
elected treasurer. Asa consequence ofa strong 
opposition formed against him, he failed to be 
elected as a delegate to the succeeding con- 
vention held in Cincinnati, January 8, 1861. 
He attended that convention, however, for the 
purpose of reporting his official actions as 
treasurer during the official year then termin- 
ating. His report showed that $6,125.06 had 
passed into his hands during the year, all of 
which had been paid in by 28 unions. It is 
worthy of note that $5,511.30 of this sum had 
been expended to support important strikes in 
Albany, Buffalo and Spuyten Duyvil, N. Y. 

The country was now in the throes of a polit- 
ical convulsion. Five States had followed the 
example of South Carolina by seceding from 
the United States, and the firing of the first gun 
on Fort Sumpter was a shot that echoed 
throughout the world. The molders employed 
in the shop where Sylvis was working organized 
themselves into a militia company and elected 
Sylvis as orderly sergeant. This company, 
with others, was speedily formed into a regi- 
ment. The regiment was sent to Maryland to 
repel the invasion of that State by General Lee, . 
but arrived there just in time to hear that Lee 
had retreated. 

Released from military service, Sylvis put 
himself in correspondence with the few unions 
that had not totally disintegrated with a view 
of calling a convention. His efforts were 
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crowned with such marked success that on Jan- 
uary 6, 1863, 20 delegates, representing 14 un- 
ions, met in Pittsburg. Sylvis, unanimously 
elected president by the convention, spared no 
efforts to restore the union to its ante-bellum 
vigor. During the year he visited every affili- 
ated union at least once, some twice and some 
even three times. He organized 19 new unions, 
reorganized 16 that had dissolved and infused 
new life into the organization wherever he 
went. In this work he traveled over 10,000 
miles, covering nearly all the States east of the 
Rocky Mountains, excepting those where war 
was in progress, and of these he visited 
Kentucky, Tennessee, Missouri, and traveled 
through both of the Canadas. How enconom- 
ically that great work was performed appears 
from his report showing that the total amount 
expended was $899.86. 

The next convention, which met at Pittsburg, 
Penna., January 6, 1864, was attended by 44 dele- 
gates, representing 33 unions, and 17 other 
unions reported by letter. The committee to 
whom was referred the subject of the president’s 
compensation, reported that as Mr. Sylvis had 
expended or charged only $279.13 to support 
himself and family during the year he had 
been in office, the sum of $350 additional be 
donated him. The report was adopted; and 
Mr. Sylvis, who was re-elected president, was 
voted a salary of $600 for the ensuing year. 

During the year following, Mr. Sylvis devoted 
himself principally to the building up of the 
union in the Eastern States, where he succeeded 
in establishing 38 new unions, beside eight others 
in the Northwestern States. In addition, he 
reorganized seven unions that had been sus- 
pended, making a total gain for the year of 53 
anions. From this time forward the molders’ 
union prospered. New local unions were formed 
each succeeding year; trade grievances were 
obliterated, disputes settled ; the morale of the 
organization improved under the administration 
of Mr. Sylvis, who was annually re-elected presi- 
dent, and held the position at the time of his 
death. 

From Mr. Sylvis’ earliest connection with the 
trade union movement he had conceived the 
idea of ultimately centralizing all working men’s 
organizations into one grand body, which he 
hoped could be made sufficiently powerful to 
prevent or punish any trespass upon the rights 
of the toiling millions. It was left, however, 
for the Machinists and Blacksmiths’ Union to 
be first to make a formal —— looking to 
such unification of all trade organizations. That 
body, at its session in 1863, appointed a commit- 
tee “‘to request the appointment of similar 
committees from other national unions to meet 
them fully empowered to form a national trades 
assembly.” Eventually, a call was issued for a 
preliminary meeting in New York City on 


March 26, 1866, and this meeting issued a call 
for a convention to be held in Baltimore, Md., 
August 20. 

The convention met according to call, but Mr, 
Sylvis, being at the time under the care ofa 
physician, was unable to be present. The task 
proposed by this convention was one of much 
magnitude; but a doubt existed as to the means 
that should be employed. In the resolutions 
adopted, strikes were discouraged, and arbitra- 
tration recommended as a substitute ; but meas- 
ures were proposed that required a resort to the 
ballot box ; and yet while a large number of 
the delegates declared themselves in favor of 
independent political action, no recommenda- 
tion to that effect was made by the convention. 

The following year the National Labor Union, 
that being the name adopted by the Baltimore 
convention for the new organization, met in 
Chicago, Ill., and Mr. Sylvis took a prominent 
part in its proceedings, and advocated, for the 
first time, the idea of a national labor bureau. 

The third congress of the National Labor 
Party met in New York in August, 1868. Mr. 
Sylvis was elected president. The debates on 
that occasion serve to show the opinion enter- 
tertained by Mr. Sylvis upon the propriety of 
working men attempting to solve social ques- 
tions by political means, after he had so much 
and varied experience as a trade unionist, and 
enables us to form a tolerably correct estimate 
of the illusions that then impeded, as they also 
impede today, although in a lesser degree, the 
direct march of the labor movement. 

Mr. Sylvis returned from New York prepared 
to devote to the National Labor Union that en- 
ergy he had previously devoted to the Iron 
Molders’ Union; he worked from this time for- 
ward, as it seemed he only could work, taking 
advantage of every chance to force the princi- 
ples of this new political movement before the 
people. Scarcely a meeting of working men 
was held in any part of the country but he was 
there, in person or by letter, advocating those 
principles and asking indorsement and co-op- 
eration. 

But it was fated that he should not live to see 
the result of his labors. On the morning of 
July 22, 1869, he came to the office as usual, and 
commenced the preparation of his address to 
the National Labor Union. Five days thereafter 
he breathed his last, and on July 30 his body 
was laid to rest in Laurel Hill cemetery, on the 
banks of the romantic Schuylkill, above that 
city of Philadelphia where he had spent seven- 
teen years of mingled joy and sorrow. 

He was spared the pain of seeing the utter 
failure of the political movement he had 80 
long cherished, but the positive work he has 
done for the Iron Molders’ Union, and the trade 
union movement in general, lives still and will 
live forever. 





KEEP IN STEP. 
By Gro. E. MCNEILL. 


Keep in step and do not falter; 

Forward march to freedom’s altar. 
Onward, though our path be dreary ; 
Onward, though our steps be weary. 

We shall win, with steps united ; 

Free the land by error blighted, 

*Neath our feet shall bloom in beauty 
Flowers that spring from love and duty. 


Keep in step, the day is dawning, 

Soon we’ll see the glorious morning ; 

High above the clouds of sorrow 

Gilded by the golden morrow ; 

Over mountain tops are gleaming 

Rays of light in glory beaming. 

Freedom, love, and peace united, 

Peace shall come when wrongs are righted. 
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GENERAL DOMINION NOTES. 





By JOHN A. FLETT, General Canadian Organizer. 


Upon instructions from President Gompers, I 
proceeded to Ottawa, the Capital City of the 
Dominion of Canada, and accompanied the 
executive officers of the Trades and Labor Con- 
gress, who waited upon the Government, and 
presented their views upon the many reforms 
asked by the organizations of labor throughout 
the Dominion, and on bills now before the 
House of Commons. Among these might be 
mentioned: The glaring frauds in connection 
with the registration of Japanese as citizens ; 
amendments to the present alien labor law, 
and its enforcement; amendments to the 
criminal code, by removing the words ‘ watch- 
ing and besetting” from the provision in re- 
gard to strikes; to make picketing legal; to 
receive duly appointed grievance committees 
from labor unions on the Inter-Colonial Rail- 
way, a Government-owned road; weekly pay- 
ment of wages ; and that when military bands 
are engaged, that the government should not 
allow the military law to be used as a lever to 
cut down wages for music at private engage- 
ments. The minister of labor was asked to 
take steps to enforce the agreement effected by 
the deputy, under the conciliation and arbitra- 
tion act, between the Cotton Company and Fed- 
eral Labor Union, No. 7387, of Valleyfield, Que. 

This case will likely be brought up in the 
House of Commons, and if an investigation is 
ordered, it will show that the late riot at that 
place was brought about by the intriguing of 
politicians, and not by organized labor. 

Among the labor questions to be brought be- 
fore Parliament this session is that relating to 
conspiracy laws. Recently there has crept into 
Canada a custom which prevails in the United 
States, ‘‘ the land of the brave and home of the 
free,”? which can hardly be desired by any but 
a very small proportion of the country. 

In other words, it is government by injunc- 
tion. In the United States, where all men are 
“born free and equal,’”’ it has become quite 
customary for employes, or representatives of 
a, in the event of a strike, to obtain 
an injunction restraining the strikers from at- 
tempting to induce non-strikers, or men 
brought in to fill the place of strikers, to quit 
work. Once the injunction is granted a striker 
caught speaking to a non-striker is arrested for 
contempt of court and clapped into jail. He is 
not given a trial. The commonest thief is al- 
lowed trial by twelve of his peers, but a striker, 
for merely asking brother men not to work 
while strike is on, is landed in jail without cere- 
mony. It is a most convenient law for one 
class, but is mighty hard on the working man. 

Such a law is not tolerated in England, but in 

ada, where the laws are said to based on 


British models, fete me by injunction is 
quite possible. It was first introduced at the 
trial of the memorable street car strike in Lon- 
don, but the system was owned by Cleveland 
(Ohio) capitalists, and being fully conversant 
with the methods of treating the “free men” 
of that democratic land, an application was 
made to the county judge of Middlesex for an 
injunction. The application was refused. 
Shortly after a strike occurred in a large estab- 
lishment at Toronto, and an injunction to re- 
strain picketing was granted by the judge. 
Four or five men were subsequently arrested. 

The workingmen feel that a custom so mani- 
festly in favor of the capitalists should not be 
tolerated in a democratic country, where the 
highest ideals of freedom and civilization are 
expected to obtain ; and a strenuous efiort will 
be made to have the law amended. The work- 
ingmen ask why injunctions should be neces- 
sary. If the conspiracy act was worded in plain 
English, free from ambiguity, setting forth 
what would be punishable, there would be no 
call for injunctions. A striker, who was sus- 
pected of doing ym could then be proceeded 
against regularly, and given a fair trial. 

Of course the workingmen will ask for a clear 
and specific elucidation as to the limits to 
which a man can go without being liable to 
prosecution. It is contended that there could 
not be the slightest excuse for prosecution in a 
case where a striker merely pointed out to a 
non-striker that the men were out to maintain 
a principle, or to get more pay, and asked him 
to co-operate to that end. No union working- 
man of intelligence wants a law that will per- 
mit intimidation or threats, but all think it an 
outrage that to speak to a non-striker should 
be classified as a crime and cause men to be im- 
prisoned without defense or right of trial. 

The Canadian workingmen, warned by the 
Toronto injunction, are going to take immedi- 
ate steps to try and stamp out in its incipiency 
a custom which is a blur on any free land and 
an outrage on a free people. 

While in Ottawa, I took occasion to address 
meetings of tailors and carpenters and joiners, 
and I was much pleased with the large increase in 
membership of the latter union, since its forma- 
tion last fall ; also held a meeting of newspaper 
writers and a sufficient number of signatures 
were obtained for a charter,and officers pro tem 
were appointed, and I presume the application 
was forwarded and charter granted by the time . 
this report reaches Washington. I am pleased 
to report pavngocunmane’ a union of carpenters 
and joiners in Sherbrooke, Que., also a local of 
the International Association of Allied Metal 
Mechanics at Toronto Junction, Ont. 
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TRADE UNION ATTITUDE TOWARD 
COLORED WORKERS. 

For some time past we have received a 
large number of inquiries relative to the 
attitude of the American Federation of 
Labor toward the negro worker, and the 
subject has been widely discussed by phil- 
anthropists, some negro workers themselves, 
and particularly by some colored men who 
have advanced to positions of prominence 
in the realm of thought. We have endeav- 
ored upon all occasions to give all possible 
information upon this as well as other 
matters of interest to the workers; and 
while we have no desire to impugn the mo- 
tives of any one by a charge of suppression, 
yet forsome reason or other, the information 
we have furnished on this topic has not 
been given that same wide publicity as have 
the charges of insincerity or antagonism. 


We believe, therefore, that a few plain 
statements of facts here will serve to correct 
erroneous impressions, and will receive 
wider and better attention. 

For years the American Federation of 
Labor has declared in favor of, and the 
necessity for, the organization of all work- 
ers, without regard to creed, color, sex, 
nationality, or politics. In making the 
declaration for the complete organiza- 
tion of all workers, it does not necessarily 
proclaim that the social barriers which 
exist between the whites and blacks could 
or should be obliterated; but it realizes 
that when white and black workers are 
compelled to work side by side, under the 
same equally unfair and adverse conditions, 
it would be an anomaly to refuse to accord 
the right of organization to workers because 
of a difference in their color. 

We have more than 700 volunteer organ- 
izers and a number of organizers under 
salary, among which are several who are 
devoting their time exclusively to the 
organization of the colored workers. This 
certainly should indicate not only our de- 
sire and interest, but also the work which 
is being accomplished. 

It need not be imagined, however, that 
because we realize the necessity for the 
organization of the colored workers that for 
that reason we can grant to them privileges 
which are denied to white workers. We 
want them to organize in the unions of 
their trades and callings, and to take their 
equal chance with the white workmen— 
they are entitled to no less, they should 
ask no more. We say this because there 
are some colored men who imagine that 
the organization of the colored workers 
comes under their especial superior wing 
of protection; who manifest a suspicion 
that the colored workers when organized 
will require the solicitous and fostering 
eare of these colored ‘‘superiors’’ from 
what they indirectly intimate to be the de- 
sign of the unions of white workers. We 
are frequently in receipt of communications 
from these self-constituted ‘‘superiors,”’ 
who make inquiries as to ‘ privileges’’ to 
which the colored workman would be en- 
titled in the event of these ‘‘superiors” 
giving their consent or assistance in organ- 
izing the colored workmen. 

The American Federation of Labor grants 
to national and international unions of a 
trade the right, autonomy and independ- 
ence to make and enforce rules governing 
their trade, so long as they do not infringe 
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upon the jurisdiction of other national or 
international unions and observe the laws, 
policy and principles of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor. 

The American Federation of Labor seeks 
to place the organizations of labor upon 
the highest possible plane of ethical, pro- 
gressive, civilized and humane consid- 
erations, and among these recognizes 
potentially the identity of the interests of 
the workers irrespective of creed, sex, poli- 
tics, color or nationality. Time and again 
have our organizations in conventions em- 
phatically declared and insisted upon the 
practice of these principles; and often 
have white union men deprived them- 
selves of opportunities and advantages in 
order to protect the rights of colored work- 
men. It may not be generally known that 
the great strike of the New Orleans white 
union workers some years ago was in de- 
fense and for the promotion of the interests 
of colored laborers. 

For their protection, as well as for the 
promotion of their interests, the colored 
workers should organize and in all cases 
become affiliated with the organizations of 
white wage-earners or form colored workers’ 
unions in full sympathy and co-operation 
of the white workers’ unions. 

At the Louisville Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor authority 
was granted to organize and grant charters 
to separate local and central bodies of colored 
workmen, wherever such two bodies would 
promote the interests of all the workers. 

The American Federation of Labor has a 
large number of unions affiliated, composed 
exclusively of colored workers, who feel 
that their interests are safeguarded by the 
officers of our movement as justly and 
wisely as the organizations of any other 
toilers. 

Again, we have unions composed of 
whites and blacks, and generally these work 
together without any friction at all. 

When a white man desires to become a 
member of an organization he is proposed 
for membership and is required to submit 
to rules which experience has demonstrated 
to be necessary. Certainly, no greater 
privilege can be conferred upon a negro 
simply because of the color of hisskin. We 
repeat that he ought to ask and be accorded 
equal rights and privileges; certainly, no 
more. 

We do not claim perfection for our move- 
ment. Ina movement composed of such 
immense numbers as ours, a mistake may 


be made, and this, too, toward a white 
man. When this is done, a corrective 
effort is made; when, however, it occurs 
with a colored man it is magnified and ex- 
aggerated by the ‘“‘superiors’’ to whom we 
have already referred; and an effort is 
made to convey the notion that it is the 
rule, not the exception, and that the labor 
movement does not grant the right of the 
negro to organize. 

The real difficulty in the matter is that 
the colored workers have allowed them- 
selves to be used with too frequent telling 
effect by their employers as to injure the 
cause and interests of themselves as well as 
of the white workers. They have too often 
allowed themselves to be regarded as 
‘‘cheap men,’ and all realize that ‘‘ cheap 
men’’ are not only an impediment to the 
attainment of the workers’ just rights, and 
the progress of civilization, but will tie 
themselves to the slough of despond and 
despair. 

The antipathy that we know some union 
workers have against the colored man is 
not because of his color, but because of the 
fact that generally he is a ‘‘cheap man.’’ 
It is the constant aim of our movement to 
relieve all workers, white and black, from 
such an unenviable and unprofitable con- 
dition. 

In a recent article by a distinguished col- 
ored writer, he falls into the common error 
which others of his race make. Booker T. 
Washington, to whom we refer, intimated 
that it would be to the advantage of the col- 
ored workers if they would be so situated in 
their home lives that their employers could 
control them as well as the lives of their fam- 
ilies. Certainly, if this policy is pursued, 
it implies that the economic, social, and 
moral progress and advancement of the 
negro is dependent upon the philanthropic 
and humane consideration of their employ- 
ers. How much can be expected from this 
source is well known to any observer of 
economic and industrial development. Be- 
sides this, if workers are to rely upon 
the ‘‘good will and control’’ of the em- 
ployers, it presupposes that there is 
either no need or no inclination for or- 
ganization. In other words and in truth, 
it places the position of the colored worker 
exactly as a cheap man; and it is this fea- 
ture of the problem which arouses much of. 
the antagonism and feeling among the 
organized, and more intensely by the un- 
organized workmen, whose very bitterest 
antipathies are aroused against the colored 
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workmen because they couple them with 
an instrument of their employers to force 
down and keep down wages to the deterior- 
ation of the Caucasian race. 

If the colored workmen desire to accept 
the honest invitation of our movement to 
organize ; if those who have influence over 
the minds of the colored workmen will en- 
courage the earnest, honest effort put forth 
by our fellow-unionists, we will find larger 
success attending their efforts, economic 
bitterness and antagonism between the races 
reduced, minimized, and obliterated ; but, 
if the colored workers are taught to depend 
entirely upon the ‘‘ good will and control”’ 
of their employers; that they can be 
brought from place to place at any time to 
thwart the struggle of the white work- 
ers for material, moral and social improve- 
ment ; that hostility will increase, and thus 
counteract the very best efforts of those who 
are earnestly engaged .in the endeavor for 
the unification of labor, the attainment of 
social improvement of all the people, and 
their entire disenthrallment from every 
vestige of tyranny, wrong, and injustice. 


COMPULSORY ARBITRATION—ITS REAL 
PURPOSE DISCLOSED. 

That there is a concerted movement by 
the opponents of organized labor to secure 
some legislative enactments to prevent the 
workers from exercising the rights to which 
they are legally entitled, is now no longer 
doubted by thoughtful observers. The 
introduction of jbills into Congress having 
for their purpose the crippling of any effort 
by organized workers to defend or promote 
their interests, and the attempt to attach 
vicious amendments upon pending bills in- 
troduced for the purpose of relieving toilers 
from unjust discrimination, bears out the 
opinion. If there be any further doubt on 
this question, the simultaneous introduction 
of bills in the legislatures of the various 
States, commonly known as ‘‘ Compulsory 
Arbitration”’ bills, and really having for 
their purpose to make unlawful a strike of 
workingmen, no matter for what cause or 
how justified such strike may be, ought to 
disabuse the minds of everyone. We might 
add that the newspapers, most generally 
known to be virulent in their antagonism 
to organized labor, are the most pronounced 
in favor of this species of legislation. In 
all the bills introduced in the various legis- 
latures, they contain provisions directly 
expressed, or by implied terms, contem- 
plating the creation of a new crime—that 


of quitting work, and providing punish- 
ment by fine or imprisonment or both, for 
the commission of the crime of quitting 
work. 

Representatives of the American labor 
movement have appeared before the com- 
mittees of various legislatures, and exposed 
the hypocrisy and real purpose of the pro- 
moters of these bills. In every instance 
the father of such bills has at first pretended 
to have introduced it in the interest of 
labor, notwithstanding the fact that the 
workers wherever they had an opportunity 
of expressing themselves upon the subject, 
have, without a dissenting voice or vote, 
condemned the proposition. 

At a hearing before the committee on 
labor of the New York legislature, among 
others, the writer, as president of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor, appeared and force- 
fully brought the matter home to the author 
of the bill and chairman of the committee, 
Mr. Costello, who, after repeated professions 
of sympathy with labor, let the proverbial 
‘*cat out of the bag’’ by declaring that it 
was the purpose of his arbitration bill to 
prevent the extensions of the organizations 
of labor and to curb the power which they 
possess or might come to possess. At last 
under the stress of strong presentation of 
labor’s positicn, we had the pleasure of 
the true inwardness of the measure being 
disclosed to all the world. 

It is not to the frankness of Mr. Costello 
that we are indebted for this exposure of 
his real purpose, but to his anger and ex- 
asperation because his motives in the intro- 
duction of the bill were assailed. To use 
Mr. Costello’s own language, as accurately 
as our memory serves, he said: ‘‘ Your or- 
ganizations of labor throughout the country 
are the greatest of trusts, and I can conceive 
of the time, unless curbed, when organized 
labor will have the power of stopping the 
industries of the country from Portland, 
Oregon, to Portland, Maine, and IT IS TO 
PREVENT SUCH OCCURRENCES THAT THIS 
BILL IS INTRODUCED.’’ 

We are candid enough to say that we were 
very much more pleased with Mr. Costello’s 
hostile declaration than with his previous 
hypocritical professions of friendship and 
sympathy for labor, for it will go far toclear 
the minds of any who may have had any 
doubts regarding the purpose which these 
bills were aimed to accomplish. 

Though not desirous of cumbering this 
statement with the arguments presented ip 
opposition to the passage of the bill, we ought 
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not to omit the statement that we showed 
the contrast between the trusts and the trade 
union; that the purpose of trusts is to 
confine its members to the fewest possible 
number; that it is IMPOSSIBLE TO BREAK 
INTO THE TRUSTS EVEN WITH AN AXE, while 
the trade unions throw open their portals, 
inviting all wage-earners to join and par- 
ticipate in the benefits resulting from united 
action, appointing hundreds of organizers 
to do missionary work along these lines; 
that the effort of organized labor is to the 
diminution of strikes and the arrangement 
of ‘‘joint agreements’’ with associations of 
employers, with the result that trade union 
activity is for the material and moral 
improvement, not only of the union mem- 
bers but of all, and makes for industrial 
peace. 

We have not now the information how 
the committee of the New York legislature 
will report upon this bill, but we have 
every confidence that it will be defeated in 
New York, as well as in other States in 
which it has been introduced, through the 
earnest, energetic opposition of organized 
labor. 

We desire to emphasize the fact that 
organized labor urges arbitration of labor 
troubles, but recognizes that arbitration 
should be voluntary in all its stages and 
voluntary in the compliance with the award 
rendered. The Journal, of New York, 
recently published an editorial under the 
caption ‘* Beware of ‘Compulsory Arbitra- 
tion.’’’ After stating its position relative 
to arbitration, it says: ‘‘ When you speak 
now of a big employer, you mean, usually, 
a trust or some individual controlled by a 
trust. 

‘Trusts are corporations, without hearts 
or souls. 

“Their rulers are men of violent preju- 
dices, especially antipathetic toward labor 
unions. 

‘*Everybody knows that of legislative 
machines or of legislating men the majority 
are subject to corruption by direct bribery 
or indirect influence. 

‘“We support Mr. Samuel Gompers, 
head of the American Federation of Labor, 
in his opposition to compulsory arbitration. 

* With compulsory arbitration on the 
Statute books, we should ‘very soon see the 
trust, bribing legislators or officials to ap- 
point subservient arbitrators. 

‘* Workmen, refusing to submit to bribed 
arbitrators, would be outside the pale of 
the law, and another disadvantage would 
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be added to the conditions which confront 
them. 

“It is difficult enough to win a strike 
now, however just the grievances, but at 
present strikes are at least lawful and recog- 
nized. 

‘“‘They would be unlawful if persisted in 
after the compulsory arbitration law, and 
the right of men to strike would have to be 
fought out all over again. 

‘*Tt is discouraging, but it must be said, 
that while money rules absolutely, as at 
present, men who want their rights must 
not put themselves at the mercy of any set 
of arbitrators whom money might subse- 
quently buy.”’ 

It is this position exactly which we take 
upon the subject of this question of compul- 
sory arbitration, and which has been so 
ably set forth in the various contributed 
articles which have appeared in these 
columns. 


JUSTICE BREWER ON STRIKES AND 
LAWLESSNESS. 


In a lecture at Yale University, Justice 
David J. Brewer, of the Federal Supreme 
Court, condemned strikes and lynch law as 
two forms of ‘‘ disobedience to constituted 
authority,’’ which are ‘‘ becoming unfor- 
tunately too prevalent and are treighted 
with danger.’’ It isa sad fact, declared the 
distinguished jurist, that many strikes are 
attended with violence, collision and de- 
struction of property, and sometimes, of 
life. He did not stop to inquire whether 
the employers or the workmen are primarily 
responsible for the lawlessness, that being 
foreign to his purpose. But he proceeded 
to lay down a number of propositions which 
we can not allow to pass unchallenged. Let 
us consider them in the sequence in which 
they came in the address. 

The first statement to which exception 
must be taken is this: ‘‘It may be true 
that in many instances this violence and 
destruction are not the work of strikers 
themselves, but of mere sympathizers, or 
even of the mob of the idle and vicious who 
are sure to congregate while there is a pros- 
pect of trouble. But he who calls a mob 
into being can not be pronounced wholly 
guiltless of that which the mob may do.” 

Does Justice Brewer mean to say that a 
man, or combination of men, may not exer- 
cise a legal or moral right when there is a 
possibility, or even a probability, that out- 
siders will take advantage of the ‘‘trouble 
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and create disorder’? Certainly the law 
nowhere recognizes such a restriction upon 
personal or industrial liberty. The man 
who asserts his right in a legitimate manner 
is not responsible for the conduct of any 
other man. He who defends his liberty or 
his property in a lawful way does nothing 
‘*to call a mob into being,’’ and if a mob is 
called into being, it is the business of con- 
stituted authority to deal with it, taking 
care to accord full protection to the man 
whose action, even if the pretext or occa- 
sion for the mob remains proper and non- 
aggresive. A striker is a man who asserts 
his right not to work on terms not agree- 
able to him. To tell him that he must not 
strike; that he must remain at work in any 
case, because a mob might be attracted and 
rendered turbulent and lawless by his per- 
fectly innocent action, is to destroy his in- 
dustrial liberty altogether and make a serf 
of him. 

This, however, is merely preliminary. 
The essence of Justice Brewer’s argument 
is contained in the following passage, which 
we quote in full from an apparently accurate 
report: 

**It is one thing to exercise a right which the 
law gives, but it is an entirely different thing 
for one party to endeavor to prevent another 
from exercising an equal right under the law. 
It makes little difference whether the attempted 
coercion is by force or intimidation. In either 
case it isan effort not to change but to break 
the law. In either it is a matter of disobedi- 
ence in the truest sense of the term. It may 
be wise that all who are engaged in pursuing 
the same avocation should be organized into 
one body; but whether they should be so or- 
ganized or not depends, as the law now stands, 
solely on voluntary action, and to attempt to 
deny a laborer his right to work, whether he be 
within or without an organization, and to de- 
prive him of full protection in that work, im- 
plies a plain disregard of the mandates of the 
law. If it be, as a matter of political economy, 
wise that there should be a consolidation of all 
employes into one or more organizations, and 
that no one should be permitted to work except 
he be a member of such organization, let the 
lawmakers so enact, and whenever a constitu- 
tional enactment to that effect is passed then 
every good citizen should strive to enforce it. 
But until such enactment there is no justifiable 
excuse for attempting by any form of coercion 
to deprive one of his liberty in respect to labor, 
a liberty included within what our fathers de- 
clared to be inalienable rights, ‘life, liberty and 
the pursuit of happiness.’ ”’ 

All this seems very plausible, and many 
well-meaning citizens will read it (or have 
read it) with much satisfaction and inward 
approval. But let us analyze this series of 


propositions and see if it is not open to 


serious criticism. Justice Brewer implies 
here that labor organizations deny to non- 
union workmen the right to work, and claim 
for their members a monopoly of remune- 
rative employment. He implies that the 
non-union workmen are prevented from 
exercising their rights by force or intimi- 
dation. He pointedly says that at present 
the law does not give the unionists a mo- 
nopoly of work and wages, and that there- 
fore they are guilty of wrongdoing when 
they attempt to deprive any outsider of his 
liberty in respect to labor. 

But Justice Brewer does not tell us 
whether he applies this to all strikes, to all 
organized workmen and to all methods of 
‘*coercion.’’ This failure to draw the nec- 
essary distinctions destroys the value of his 
exhortation. In discussing strikes clear 
thinking, precise writing and a firm grasp 
on fundamental principles are essential. 

Does Justice Brewer mean, simply that 
unionists or strikers have no right to pre- 
vent a man from working by physical force 
or intimidation in the sense of threats of 
physical force? Ifso, we fully agree with 
him. 

There is not a labor ‘‘ platform”’ in exis- 
tence which demands the right to use or 
threaten physical force, no body of organ- 
ized workers has ever met which claimed it 
as aright. On the contrary, the opposite 
view is universal. 

Our judges and public men should bear 
in mind that organized labor claims nothing 
more than the law grants and guarantees to 
every American citizen, and that it does 
nothing which lawyers, physicians, mer- 
chants, publishers and men engaged in 
business or professional pursuits generally 
do not do constantly and without challenge 
from any quarter. The whole gospel of this 
is summed up in one phrase, a familiar one— 
freedom of contract—organized labor not 
only accepts, but insists upon, equality of 
rights and of freedom. It is willing to abide 
by this test, to have its demands weighed 
and measured by that standard. 

Let us put Justice Brewer an extreme case. 
An employer who has ninety-nine union 
men in his establishment and has neither 
contracted nor promises to employ no non- 
union men, introduces one fine morning a 
non-union workman into his factory, or 
mill or shop. He certainly has a right to 
do this, and the ninety-nine union men 
cheerfully recognize this right. Further, 
this non-union man is an excellent work- 
man, a good citizen, an attractive fellow. 
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There is no possible objection to him on 
personal or trade grounds. But for some 
reason or whim or prejudice he declines to 
join the union. Again, this he has a right 
to do, and the ninety-nine recognize it. 
They can not force him to join, and they 
have no intention of doing so. But, at the 
same time, they are determined not to work 
alongside of a non-union man. Their reas- 
ons for this do not concern us. They are 
free men and are entitled to say with whom 
and on whattermsthey will work. Suppose, 
now, that the ninety-nine union men go to 
their employer and say: ‘‘Mr. A., we are 
very sorry, but we can not remain in your 
employ if you keep B., the non-union man. 
We mean to quit your service, peaceably, 
quietly and in an orderly manner, but we 
shall ask all our friends to keep away from 
your establishment and decline any offer of 
employment from you.’? All this, again, 
the union men have a right to say to their 
employer, as they have the right to carry 
it into effect. 

One more step remains to be taken. The 
employer may prefer to retain the one non- 
union workman and take his chances under 
a strike, or he may, to avoid trouble and 
interruption of work, dismiss the one man 
with whom the ninety-nine will not work. 
If he adopts the former course, a contest 
ensues between him and organized labor— 
a legal contest, mark, and a peaceable one. 
If the union is strong, well supported and 
able to hold out, the employer loses, and 
the one man has to be discharged in the 
end. If the union is weak, the union suf- 
fers defeat, and the establishment is thence- 
forth filled with non-union workmen. 

But the employer may not care to have a 
strike on his hands and may let the one 
man go upon the first request or demand of 
the union. Justice Brewer, we gather, 
would not blame the employer for choosing 
this alternative. But would he blame the 
ninety nine men? Would he accuse them 
of ‘‘coercion,’’ interference with the liberty 
of the non-union workman and disobedience 
to law? If he would, on what ground? 
Have these men done anything that ex- 
ceeded their own right to freedom of con- 
tract? True, they have caused the dis- 
missal of the one non-union individual ; 
true, they have deprived him of work and 
wages ; but by what means have they done 
this? Simply by informing the employer 
that he must choose between them and the 
one man, by threatening to quit work and 
induce their fellow-unionists to abstain from 
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taking the vacated places. Is there any- 
thing illegal in this method? 

Justice Brewer must admit that there is 
not, since he admits the right to quit work 
for any reason or whim. What follows? 
This; that it is unnecessary for workmen 
to wait till the legislature has ‘* enacted ”’ 
their consolidation and given them a mo- 
nopoly of work. Ifthey are powerful enough 
to control the labor market through organ- 
ization and, by purely economic means, 
compel capital to employ none but union la- 
bor, they are fully entitled, by existing law 
and morality, to doso. They do not wait 
for the legislature’s determination of their 
wages ; why should they wait for the enact- 
ment of any law regulating other terms of 
employment? 

Thus we reach the logical conclusion that 
organized labor may deprive non-union 
men of employment without any violation 
of law, or equal freedom, without the dis- 
obedience to authority which alarms Jus- 
tice Brewer. 

In truth, the trouble with the learned 
justice and many others is that they are 
unwilling to abide by the principle with 
which they profess to start out. They talk 
about contract, freedom, and equal rights, 
yet, when they see one man ora few men 
deprived of work through the power of 
organization, lawfully and peaceably exer- 
cised, they forget these principles and raise 
the hue and ery of ‘‘Coercion”’ and intimi- 
dation. Be consistent, gentlemen; stick 
to your premises and do not shrink from 
the unavoidable conclusion. 

In addition to the legal phase of the 
proposition involved in the hypothetical 
case cited, we should add that there is an 
economic side, which we have often pre- 
sented in these columns and elsewhere, and 
therefore at this time it requires but bare 
statement. 

In our day of industrial development and 
concentration, unity of action of the work- 
ers is essential to their common protection 
and advancement; and a worker who fails 
or refuses to join with his fellow- workers the 
union of his trade, not only stands in hisown 
light, but is a check and hindrance to his 
fellow- workers in their efforts to benefit all. 


A reduction in the hours of daily labor now 
will not only be an economicadvantage to all 
for the present, but will also greatly help de- 
fer an industrial crisis or stagnation. 


Why don’t you try to secure subscribers 
to the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST. 
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What our Organizers are Doing. 
FROM THE ATLANTIC TO THE PACIFIC. 
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REPORTS OF GENERAL UNIONS, 


Coal Miners.—General Secretary W. B. Wil- 
son, of the United Mine Workers of America, 
reports the establishment of a holiday in com- 
memoration of the initiation of an 8-hour work- 
day in the mining industry, as follows: ‘On 
the first day of April, 1898, an 8-hour workday 
was established in what is known as the four 
competitive States, by virtue of an agreement 
made in joint convention at Chicago. Since 
that time several other Districts have secured 
an 8 hour workday by the same method. There 
is no method by which working men can more 
readily secure a portion of the benefits to be de- 
rived from the introduction of labor-saving 
machinery than by shortening the hours of labor. 
It, therefore, follows that the most important 
event, from the standpoint of a miner, since 
the formation of trade unions began, is the se 
curing of an 8-hour workday. The introduction 
of such a great improvement should be fittingly 
celebrated. 

‘*We therefore request that Monday, April 
1, be set apart as a holiday to commemorate 
this important event and that local unions ar- 
range suitable meetings where appropriate ex- 
ercises can be held. We further request our 
membership in Districts where the agreement 
is not operative at this time to likewise observe 
this day, and thereby register your approval 
of this method and encourage its universal 
adoption. 

‘*JOHN MITCHELL, President. 
“W. B. WILSON, Secretary-Treasurer.”’ 


Bottle Blowers.—General Secretary William 
Launer, of the Glass Bottle Blowers’ Associa- 
tion, reports the formation of three new unions 
located in Alden, N. Y.; Moosic and Norristown, 
Penna. He also reports the expenditure of 
$2,500 on account of five deaths. The glass 
trade was never in a better condition than at 
present. The union members are making bet- 
ter wages than ever before in the history of the 
trade, and the greatest difficulty now experi- 
enced by the union is in providing sufficient 
men to fill the places. 


Bakers.--General Secretary F. H. Harzbecker, 
of the Journeymen Bakers and Confectioners’ 
Union, reports the formation of three new 
unions, located in Springfield, Mass.; Scran- 
ton, Penna., and Fresno, Cal. He also reports 
the expenditure of $218.52 on account of 17 sick 


members. A strike of 56 members for recogni- 
tion of union has been in progress since Decem- 
ber 10 in Buffalo, N. Y. The union is winning 
slowly, forcing one shop after another into 
submission. any unions reported trade dull 
during the past month, but 800,000 cracker 
labels and 11,119,000 bread labels were shipped 
during that period. The membership is now 
discussing the advisability of adopting an ob- 
ligatory sick and death benefit, and the proposi- 
tion already made will be voted upon on July 6. 


Butchers.— General Secretary Homer D. Call, 
of the Meat Cutters and Butcher Workers, re- 
ports the formation of new unions in Du Bois 
and Scranton, Penna., and Hammond, Ind. 
Two unions in Leavenworth, Kans., and Eau 
Claire, Wis., have lapsed. Eight hundred men 
have been locked out in Milwaukee, Wis., since 
January, and a strike has been in progress in 
Buffalo, N. Y., since September, 1900. 

Cigarmakers.—General Secretary G. W. Per- 
kins, of the Cigarmakers’ International Union, 
reports that the organization continues pros- 
perous notwithstanding the attempt of large 
non-union manufacturers to organize a trust in 
their trade. The union asks the active support of 
organized labor for the cigarmakers’ blue label. 
These non-union concerns can not then exist 
as such much longer. To hasten the attainment 
of the just demands of organized labor, demand 
the blue label on all cigars. The result of the 
election for international officers, held February 
9, 1901, shows a total vote of 22,805; of which 
G. W. Perkins, president, obtained 14,037, a 
plurality of 8,081 over J. Mahlon Barnes, social- 
ist, and a majority of 5,269 over all. The fol- 
lowing were also elected by the votes appended 
to their names: Samuel Gompers, first vice 
president, 13,786; James Wood, second vice 
president, 15,088; A. Gariepy, third vice presi- 
dent, 6,992; T. F. Tracy, fourth vice president, 
11,645; L. A. Bolio, fifth vice president, 10,753; 
Charles Specht, sixth vice president, 12,577. As 
the law provides for a majority vote, a second 
ballot will be necessary to elect the seventh vice 
president and the treasurer. 


Tailors.—General Secretary John B. Lennon, 
of the Journeymen Tailors’ Union of America, 
reports the formation of new unions in Hazle- 
ton, York, Hanover and Wilkesbarre, Penna., 
and Aberdeen, Wash., also that the sum of $700 
has been expended on account of ten deaths. 
He also reports that at one of the recent meet- 
ings of the Label Committee, of the Hamilton, 
Ont., Trades Council, the question was asked, 
‘*Had the custom tailors adopted a new design 
for their label?’’ On being answered in the 
negative, the information was given that a 
member of the cigarmakers’ union had pur- 
chased a pair of pants from Loosely & Loosely 
on King William street, that city, which had on 
a label that in no way resembled the genuine 
article. Inquiries were made which established 
beyond doubt that the label in question was 
spurious and a direct infringement of our label 
as a registered and specific trademark of the 
nion. The case was intrusted to the care of 
Carscallan & Cahil, of that city, and on their 
advice Lng se ser were immediately taken to 
obtain an injunction to prevent any further in- 
fringements. The case came up before Judge 
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Falconbridge, at Toronto, on the 19th inst., and 
the injunction sought for was granted. It is 
regrettable in a measure that proceedings had 
to be taken against Messrs. Loosley, who, al- 
though not running a union shop in the ordi- 
nary acceptation of the term, yet in the 18 
years they have been in business have always 
paid the ‘“‘bill’”’ to the last cent. It is now 
to the credit of this firm tosay that in the future 
they will employ none but union workmen. 


Ladies’ Garment Workers.—General Secretary 
Bernard Braff, of the International Ladies’ Gar- 
ment Workers’ Union, reports one new union 
formed at St. Louis, Mo. Astrike of 100 mem- 
bers, for recognition of union, increase in wages, 
and a 9-hour workday, has taken place in Balti- 
more, Md. After one week’s outstand all of 
the strikers’ demands were conceded by the 
manufacturers. 

Granite Cutters.—General Secretary James 
Duncan, of the Granite Cutters’ National Union, 
reports that little outside of routine work took 
place last month. We formed new organiza- 
tions at San Diego, Cal.; at Biddeford, Me. ; 
and at Waco, Texas. Wealso had ashortstrike 
for a building work bill in Buffalo, N. Y., and 
won, the wage rate being increased 10 per cent. 
Trade prospects are exceptionally bright, which 
means a busy spring, summer and autumn for 
our members. The general 8-hour workday is 
now one year old with us, and ail are gratified 
at the change, and nowhere is its effect more 
noticeable than in the personnel of the rank and 
file, who, if possible, are better 8-hour advo- 
cates than when they were preparing for the 
struggle which gave it to them. 


Painters.—General Secretary Frank Heenan, 
of the Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and 
Paperhangers of America, reports the forma- 
tion of 16 new unions located in Rochester, 
(paperhangers), Green Island, N. Y.; Decatur, 
Ill.; Chickasha, I. T.; Westfield, Mass.; Home- 
stead, Penna.; Centreville, Ia.; Herrin, III; 
Fresno, Cal.; Baltimore, Md. (paperhangers); 
Brockton, Mass.; Sullivan, Ind.; Hannibal, 
Mo.; Chicopee, Mass.; Seattle, Wash.; Tren- 
ton, N. J. Three district councils have 
been established in Cincinnati, Ohio; Troy, 


N. Y., and Essex County, N. J. Two unions. 


have been reinstated in Youngstown, Ohio, 
and Joplin, Mo., and one union has been 
suspended in Moundsville. W. Va. Strikes 
are in progress in St. Paul, Minn.; Springfield, 
Mass.; Pittsburg, Penna., and Bloomington, Ill. 
Strikes have been won in Elizabeth, N. J.; Ross- 
land, B. C.; Tampa, Fla., and Leavenworth, 
Kans. Strikes lost, none. He also reports the 
expenditure of $950 for death and disability 
benefits since date of consolidation, September 
1,1900. ‘* This office has issued sevent7-eight 
charters as follows: District councils, five; 
paperbangers, two; ship painters, one; wood- 
finishers, one; sign writers, one; house 
painters, 68. Ofthe above seven were issued to 
independent unions, who previously refused to 
affiliate, owing tothe split. The above repre- 
sents a gain in membership of 2,520, together 
with the number initiated (3,343) during the 
same period makes a total gain in membership 
of 5,863. We now have a roster of 380 local 
and 13 district councils, with a total member- 


ship in good standing of 31,280. New York 
State leads with 60 locals ; Illinois second, with 
45, and Pennsylvania third, with 24. The three 
leading cities being Chicago, with a member- 
ship of 2,619; St. Louis, with 1,067, and San 
Francisco, with 969. Receipts for five months 
beginning with September and ending with 
January $20,408.30; expenses $14,600.91 ($6,775 
of this being for death benefits); balance on 
hand September 1, $7,796.27; balance on hand 
February 1, $13,603.66; increase in finances 
during above period, $5,807.39.’’ 


Coopers.—General Secretary James A. Cable, 
of the Coopers’ International Union, reports 
the formation of two new unions in Worcester, 
Mass., and Nashua, N. H., and the lapse of one 
union in Moultrie, Ga. Strikes in Buffalo, 
N. Y., and Lynchburg, Va., for recognition of 
union, by which 32 members are affected, have 
been in progress for 10 weeks and 11 weeks, 
respectively. A strike in South Omaha, Neb., 
against a reduction of wages of 50 members has 
been compromised ; and astrike of 100 members 
in Cincinnati, O., for an increase of wages has 
been won after a contest of five days. 


Trunk and. Bag Workers.—General Secretary 
J. H. Schiekel, of the Trunk and Bag Workers’ 
International Union, reports that he now has 
contracts for unionizing factories in St. Louis, 
Mo.; Cincinnati, Ohio, and Milwaukee, Wis. 
The union label is now in use in Cincinnati, 
Ohio, and Buffalo, N. Y. 


Boilermakers.—General Secretary William J. 
Gilthorpe, of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Shipbuilders, reports the formation of 
eight new unions located in Pine Bluff, Ark.; 
Holyoke, Mass.; Osawatomie, Kans.; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia.; Urbana, Ill.; Cape Charles, Va.; 
Greenville, Penna., and Kern, Cal. Two un- 
ions have lapsed in Houston, Texas, and Wash- 
ington, Ind. Total increase of membership, 283. 
Strikes for a 10 per cent.increase of wages, affect- 
ing 285 members have been pending from five 
to eight weeks in Buffalo and Hornellsville, 
N. Y.; Meadville and Susyuehanna, Penna., 
and Dayton, O. The five weeks’ strike in New- 
port, R. L., has been won and the men have re- 
ceived a 10 per cent. increase in wages. The 
strike in Rocky Mount, N. 0., has been com- 
promised satisfactorily. 

Machinists.—General Secretary George Pres- 
ton, of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, reports the formation of 11 new unions 
in Letom | and Providence, R. I.; Chicago and 
Harvey, Ill.; Way Cross, Ga.; La Junta, Colo.; 
Bellefontain, Ohio; Bennerton, Wash.; Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; Green Island, N. Y., and Lyndon- 
ville, Vt. Strikes have transpired in Dundas, 
Ont.; Yoakum, Tex.; Milwaukee, Wis.; Bridge- 
ton, N. J.; Buffalo, New York City and Roches- 
ter. Two of these, those in Rochester, N. Y., 
and Dundas, Ont., have been satisfactorily set- 
tled and 500 men have been benefited thereby. 
The strike at the latter place, in the tool works 
of John Bertram & Sons, Dundas, which had | 
been in progress since October 5 last, came to 
an end through the intervention of the labor 
department of the Dominion Government. A 
communication was sent on behalf of the strik- 
ing workmen to the Hon. Wm. Mulock, minis- 
ter of labor, requesting that action be taken by 
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the department to bring about a settlement 
between the company and its employes, and 
Mr. King, the deputy minister of labor, ar- 
rived in Dundas, from Ottawa, and had inter- 
views with the firm and the men during the 
forenoon. Brother Holmes, of the board of 
trustees, came from Toronto as well, and as- 
sisted in the negotiations towards a settlement. 
By 2 o0’clock an understanding had been reached 
and the strike was declared off. The terms of 
settlement were eminently satisfactory and our 
men are perfectly satisfied with the outcome. 
He also reports the expenditure of $1,456.02 on 
account of strikes and $750 on account of 15 
deaths. 

Steamfitters.—General Secretary W. L. On- 
stott, of the National Association of Steam- 
fitters and Helpers, reports the formation of 
one new union in Indianapolis, Ind., and also a 
strike of 33 members for increased wages in 
Louisville, Ky., which lasted one week and re- 
sulted in victory for the union. 


Pattern Makers.—General Secretary J. F. Me- 
Bride, of the Pattern Makers’ League of North 
America, reports that business is very good, 
and the indications are very bright for the for- 
mation of several new unions and a considera- 
ble increase in membership. He also reports 
the expenditure of $266 on account of 29 sick, 
and $200 for four deceased members. 


Metal Workers. — General Secretary C. O. 
Sherman, of the Metal Workers’ International 
Union, reports that he has secured an agree- 
ment with 13 firms in Chicago, IIl., who employ 
coppersmiths, whereby a 9-hour workday and 
an average increase of 50 cents per day in wages 
for 225 men has been gained. 


Stove Mounters.—General Secretary H. P. 
Oberling, of the Stove Mounters’ and Steel 
Range Workers’ International Union, reports 
the formation of new unions in Trenton and 
Chelsea, Mass.; Norwich, Conn., and Detroit, 
Mich. Unions have been reorganized in Troy, 
N. Y., and Philadelphia, Penna. One union 
has lapsed in Joliet, Ill. Total increase of mem- 
bership, 149. Strikes are in progress in Mans- 
field, O.; Quincy and Belleville, Ill., against 
discrimination, for increase of wages, and to 
obtain prices on work respectively. A total of 
44 members involved. 


Wire Weavers.—General Secretary Fred W. 
Ashworth, of the American Wire Weavers’ Pro- 
tective Association, reports that a strike of 
nine members for recognition of union and a 
proper ratio of apprentices has been in pro- 
gress for 15 months in Appleton, Wis. 


Engravers.—General Secretary W. C. Haubold, 
of the Watch Case Engravers’ International 
Association, reports a strike of nine men, em- 
ployes of the American Watch Case Company of 
Toronto, Ont., to reinstate the chairman of the 
shop committee discharged by the firm. Trade 
is very brisk in the west, while the eastern 
factories are working short time, which is a 
very unusual state of affairs resulting from 
forced conditions. The eastern engravers have 
refused all sorts of propositions to induce them 
to accept reduced wages in consideration of 
being placed on full time. Against the combi- 


nation of eastern manufacturers, the men stand 
as a unit. 

He also reports ‘‘how the Keystone Company 
defrauds the public by making so-called ‘solid 
gold’ cases plugged with lead; proven by ac- 
tual assay of Keystone watchcases bought indis- 
criminately.—The Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, has found its sales so 
crippled and interfered with, owing to the 
efforts of the Engravers’ Union, that it has 
lately, at enormous expense, distributed false 
guarantees to the trade, printed on heavy 
parchment paper. 

‘*Asa result, the entire industry is laughing 
heartily at the merciless exposé of the Key- 
stone’s methods made by a manufacturer whose 
product is above suspicion. 

“In its circular the Keystone Company 
naively remarks: ‘ Right at the start let us tell 
you that it is in the case, rather than in the 
works, that you are liable to be deceived.’ 

“*Right you are!’ gleefully remarks the 
honest manufacturer. ‘We have dissected a 
couple of so-called 14 kt. gold (?) cases, manu- 
factured by the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany,’ and found as follows: 


‘** Keystone Watch Case Co., 14 karat Gold 
Case, No. 45553465 : 


POI I aoe cs seesescicssesss 56} dwts. 
Weight of springs................. 2 dwts. 
boa he erro 13} dwts. 
Weight of crown and stem..... 5 dwts. 
Total base metal in case..... .. 20} dwts. 
Actual gold in case............... 36 dwts. 


***Keystone Watch Case Co., 14 karat Gold 
Case, No. 4559151: 


eee 454 dwts. 
Weight of springs............... 2)’, dwts. 
Wont Of 1ead.........0.00...0000 122 dwts. 
Weight of crown................. 4 dwts. 
Total base metal in case...... 16,°, dwts. 
Actual gold in case.............. 2821 dwts. 
***All comment,’ continues the critic, ‘is 
superfious.’ 


** We should say so! 

‘“*This is but another instance of the totally 
depraved business methods employed by the 
Keystone Company. 

**No man of sane judgment, no matter how 
his economic sympathies may lie, would know- 
ingly, after this exposure, buy a Keystone case. 
The inherent instinct to ‘get his money’s 
worth’ would forbid it. As for the union man, 
well, he has already tabooed the trashy stuff as 
a non-union product. He doesn’t need any 
farther argument than that! 

“The Watch Case Engravers’ Union Blue 
Label is positively the only absolute guarantee 
that a watch case is perfectly honest, both in 
material and workmanship.”’ 

Plate Printers.—General Secretary T. L. 
Mahan, of the National Steel and Copper Plate 
Printers, reports that a strike for an increase of 
pricelist took place on December 15, and is still 
in force against the shops of E. A. Wright, 
Charles H. Elliott, and Houston & Ashmead, 
all of Philadelphia, Penna., by which 40 men 
are directly and 150 men indirectly affected. 
This strike up to date has been a good test of 
the loyal spirit of our members. Not a person 
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has deserted the ranks, and many have been 
offered large weekly salaries to do so, but to no 
avail. About $4,000 has been contributed for 
support of men on strike by assessment and 
donations from all local unions affiliated with 
our national body; and while we hope for 
speedy victory, we are in this fight to win, and 
win we will. 

Steam Engineers.—General Secretary R. A. 
McKee, of the International Union of Steam 
Engineers, reports the formation of three new 
unions located in and organized by, Lynn, 
Mass., F. W. Detheridge; Pekin, Ill., Thomas 
Coongy ; and Plymouth, Penna., P. H. Kehoe. 
He extends the thanks of the union to these 
brothers for the good work done by them; and 
also reports an increase of 129 members. 


Street Railway Employes.—General Secretary 
W. D. Mahon, of the Amalgamated Association 
of Street Railway Employes of America, reports 
that in the interests of his union and the move- 
ment in general he has visited the cities of 
Nashville and Chattanooga, Tenn.; Atlanta, 
Columbus, and Macon, Ga., in each of which 
he addressed meetings of railway and other 
trade unionists. In Columbus he found 
every railway man in the union and every- 
thing working in’ perfect harmony. He 
also reports: That while the returns from the 
various divisions for the year are somewhat 
slow in coming in, over 50 have reported up to 
date, and the reports show that 25 divisions pay 
sick benefits ranging from $3 to $5 per week, 
and that in the past year they have paid out in 
sick benefits $4,364.50. Returns also show that 
there has been donated by our local divisions 
to outside unions $1,683.15 to assist them in 
their various struggles. Seventeen divisions re- 
port that they have increased wages during the 
past year, and 14 divisions report that they 
have decreased the hours of labor during the 
same time. The returns so far show that 10 
divisions are working a straight 9-hour day, and 
that nine divisions are working a straight 10- 
hour day ; four divisions a straight 11-hour day ; 
five divisions a straight 12 hour day, and six 
divisions are working from 8 to 10} hours per 
day ; six divisions from 9 to 12) hours per day, 
and five divisions from 10 to 124 hours per day ; 
two divisions are working 12 to 13 hours per 
day, one division working from 7 to 16 hours 
per day, and one division working 14 to 16 
hours per day. 


Laundry Workers.—General Secretary Charles 
E. Nordeck, of the Shirt, Waist and Laundry 
Workers’ Union, reports the formation of six 
new unions, located in East St. Louis, IIl.; 
Kansas City, Mo.; Indianapolis, Ind.; Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Cohoes and Troy, N. Y., with an in- 
creased membership of 450. A strike has been 
in ?_—— for three months in Glens Falls, 
N. Y., against a reduction of from 18 to 14 
cents per hour. The number of members af- 
fected by this strike has been reduced from 
36 to 24. 

Hotel Employes.—General Secretary Jere L. 
Sullivan, of the Hotel and Restaurant Employes 
International Alliance, reports the formation of 
eight new unions located in Springfield, Mass., 
and Woonsocket, R. I., Organizer R. W. Ken- 


nedy; Paducah, Ky., Organizer Sam Simon; 
Kane, Penna., Organizer Dexter Townsend; 
Watertown, N. Y., Organizer Jos. R. Michaels, 
and Meriden, Conn., organized by Union No. 
200. The total increase of membership was 
1,107, and one union in Dayton, Ohio, has 
lapsed. Two strikes are yet pending, one of 60 
waitresses for increased wages and recognition 
of union in St. Louis, Mo., and the other of 35 
cooks and waiters against Chinese invasion in 
Galveston, Tex. The strike at Cleveland, Ohio, 
has been settled after several months’ fight, and 
contracts for one year conceding increased 
wages and recognition of union have been 
signed. The general union again thanks the 
neral and local organizers of the American 
ederation of Labor and also the central bodies 
of the entire country for the effective work they 
are doing. The forthcoming convention of the 
— union at St Louis, Mo., will represent 
ouble the membership of a year ago. Bar- 
tenders, cooks and waiters are warned to stay 
away from Buffalo, N. Y., as a surplus of these 
crafts are there now and there is no work in 
sight and will not be before June. 


Stage Employes.—General Secretary Lee M. 
Hart, of the National Alliance Stage + = 
reports the formation of a new union in Wilkes 
Barre, Penna., and a total increase of 20 members 
during month. Lockouts affecting 60 members 
ay be progress in Easton, Penna., and Elizabeth, 


Musicians.—General Secretary Owen Miller, 
of the American Federation of Musicians, re- 
ports the formation of new unions in Trinidad, 
Colo. ; Beaver Falls and Reading, Penna. ; Cedar 
Rapids, Ia., and Ithaca, Amsterdam and James- 
town, N. Y. One union in Winona, Minn., has 
lapsed. Inquiries concerning the union are be- 
ing received from all over the country, showing 
a strong tendency to organization. 


DISTRIOT NO. I.—EASTERN. 


General Organizers, THOMAS F. TRACY and C. L. DALEY. 
CONNECTICUT. 


Norwich.—Organizer W. H. Eagles reports: 
Our federal unions, including the Montville 
(Palmertown), are in a healthy condition, with 
a constantly increasing membership. The list 
of trade unions is growing, slowly but surely. 
The stove mounters and fitters were organized 
by Charles F. A. Thurber on February 21, and 
a few days later went out on a strike, because, 
as I am informed, there was a change from | 
to piece work. The prices paid for piece wor 
were such that the men could not make a living, 
hence the strike. The strike affects only those 
employed at the Richmond Stove Works. Sat- 
urday, March 2, the coremakers employed by 
the same company also dropped their tools and 
marched out. Their action necessitated the 
closing down of the entire works ‘until fur- 
ther notice.’?” Whether the action of these two 
bodies is justifiable or not must be determined 
by their international officers. 

MASSACHUSETTS. 


Bay State.—Organizer Wm. Eyre reports hav- 
ing organized in Northampton a laborers’ pro- 
tective union with 40 members, and a union of 
burnishers and polishers with 30 charter mem- 
bers, and has attached the latter to the national 
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union. The painters have gained an advance 
from $2.25 to $2.50 per day. 

Springfield.—Organizer J. F. Mahoney reports 
having organized a union of drop forgers and 
hammermen and one of cooks. He has also 
reorganized the bakers’ and waiters’ unions. 
The painters went out on March 1 for an 8-hour 
workday ; the painters to receive $2.50 and the 
paperhangers $3 per day, which, with the as- 
sistance of the central labor union, they ob- 
tained after being out three days. The wages 
of the city laborers have been increased from 
$1.50 to $1.75 per day of eight hours, through 
the efforts of the central labor union. 


RHODE ISLAND. 


Pawtucket.—Organizer J. Brickell reports that 
in Pawtucket the lace curtain makers have been 
organized; also horse shoe nail makers. In 
East Providence, the oyster openers; in Provi- 
dence, the machinists, hoisting engineers and 
bookbinders. Barbers also will take charter 
from the national. Attempts are now being 
made to organize carpenters, blacksmiths, sta- 
tionary engineers, clothing clerks and others. 
Job printers and pressmen struck for higher 
wages and cotton mule spinners went out of a 
mill for union rules to be enforced, and won. 
The Park Brewing Company, of Providence, 
have signed the brewery workers’ union scale 
of wages and rules. The other breweries of 
Rhode Island have combined to lower the 
wages, and after several conferences with a com- 
mittee from the central trades organization and 
brewery workers’ unions they refused to sign 
the scale. But since the last conference we held 
the Narragansett brewery has sent for the 
committee and signed, and we expect the rest 
to follow suit. All boycotts are pushed. The 
Carl Upmann has been pushed so hard that 
where that firm sold one hundred cigars when it 
was a union firm, it does not sell above two or 
three now it is non-union. The bricklayers and 
—— are going in for an 8-hour workday in 

ay and prospects are good for getting it. 
Trade on the whole in Rhode Island is rather 
dull in all trades. The Providence Evening and 
Sunday Telegram newspapers after fighting 
— employing union compositors for six or 
eight years, have signed a contract to employ 
none but members of the typographical union. 
As this has been a very bitter fight, organized 
labor looks upon it as a great victory, as we had 
so pushed it that it became a question with said 
firm whether to sign and unionize the office or 
go out of business. 


DISTRICT NO. II.—MIDDLE. 


General Organizers, THOS, FLYNN, JOHN A, FLETT, M.D, 
FLAHERTY, SAMUEL D. NEDREY, CAL WYATT, 
HERMAN ROBINSON and WILLIS 8S. DRAKE. 


COLUMBIA (DISTRICT). 
Washington. — Organizer E. J. Ratigan re- 
ports that he has organized a union of interior 
marble and slate tile workers, and also a union 
of mosaic, marble and granite tile rubbers. 


NEW JERSEY. 
Hoboken.—Organizer Cornelius Ford reports 
that there are several unions of machinists in 
Hudson county, and he would advise the Inter- 


national Association of Machinists to request 
them to affiliate with the central labor union, 
which meets on the first and third Thursdays 
of each month, at First and Willow avenues, 
Hoboken. The matter of several unions 
(through their national bodies) being affiliated 
to the American Federation of Labor, not affili- 
ating with the central body of their district, 
should be brought to the attention of the 
national organizations. This isa matter that 
would do more to help form new unions and 
secure better conditions than any argument so 
far produced. When several thousand union 
men are not of, and know very little about, 
their central body, the reasons that we do not 
present the solid front we should are obviou 


NEW YORK. 


Auburn.—Organizer B. F. Andrews reports 
that there is quite a stir in that city concerning 
the establishment of the 8-hour workday. The 
carpenters asked for the shorter day commenc- 
ing April 1, and have been fortunate enough to 
have it granted without trouble. The painters 
have also asked for an 8-hour day, but have not 
yet secured an agreement with the bosses. He 
also states that he has unions of metal workers 
and retail clerks under way. The central body 
is in good condition and is doing all it can for 
the several unions. 

Jamestown.—Organizer J. C. Carlson reports 
the formation of a union of boot and shoe 
workers in that city. The ten months’ strike 
at Hall & Co’s worsted mills has been settled 
by the firm granting a 9}-hour day throughout 
their mill. This concession benefits nearly 
900 employes, who have resumed work, and 
has also determined the Broadhead worsted 
mills, the Meadow Brook mills, the Lister mills 
and Empire worsted mills to voluntarily grant 
similar concessions to their 3,000 employes. 
These are the first textile mills in the country 
to adopt a shorter workday. The labor move- 
ment in Jamestown is in a healthy condition 
and progressing rapidly in numbers. 


Newburg.— Organizer William E. Powers 
reports that he is engaged in organizing the 
cotton weavers and also the reed and rattan 
workers. The painters and decorators have 
asked for an 8 hour workday and the machin- 
ists will move for a 9-hour day on the date 
fixed. The two unions of retail grocer and 
butcher clerks have succeeded in enforcing the 
early closing movement in that city. 


Niagara Falls.—Organizer Joseph Bohmann 
reports that he formed a union of printers in 
that city on March 6. Labor organizations are 
booming at present; the retail clerksare getting 
into line, and the woodworkers’ union is nearly 
300 strong and gaining new members every 
meeting night. 

Olean.—Organizer R. E. Miller reports having 
organized a union of blacksmiths, which will 
organize the blacksmiths in all nearby towns. 
The organized workers are still fighting Dold & 
Co., butchers and packers of Buffalo, and are 
compelling the meat markets to fall into line or 
go to the wall. The carpenters will demand 4 
9-hour workday on April 1. 

Seneca Falls. —- Organizer A. H. Morden 
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reports that the machinists are very active per- 
fecting their union and getting ready for May 
20, when the 9-hour workday goes into operation. 


ONTARIO. 


St. Catherines.—Organizer James Carty re- 
ports having formed a union of plumbers, gas 
and steamfitters, and made application for a 
charter. The bricklayers and masons have made 
a demand for 35 cents per hour to go into effect 
May 1. An industrial concern locating in that 
city applied to the municipal council fora fixed 
assessment on their property; but the united 
trade council protested on the grounds of 
violation of trade union rules in the construc- 
tion of their buildings, so the matter remains 
in abeyance. 

Stratford.— Organizer J. Laughton reports 
that the labor movement in that city is making 
one of the fastest strides to organization per- 
haps in the history of the movement in Canada. 
About one year ago we had only two unions— 
the cigarmakers and machinists; at the present 
time we have ten, the two latest formed being the 
barbers and butchers. The last named having 
met with some difficulty in the way of having 
some men discharged and others, for fear of 
meeting the same fate, dropping out. Mr. 
Thomas I. Kidd, general secretary of the Amal- 
gamated Woodworkers, addressed a large mass 
meeting in the city hall on the 16th and brought 
out a good point in reference to the above, by 
saying that men go to war without fear of 
being shot down, never thinking of the widows 
and orphans they leave behind to starve, but 
yet are afraid to start up and acknowledge to 
their employers that they belong to a labor 
organization for fear they lose their dollar-a-day 
job. All union labels are in good demand, and 
the merchants are attaching to their orders, 
“do not ship unless they bear the union label.”’ 
They seem to realize how strong the unions are. 


PENNSYLVANIA. 


Carbondale.—Organizer J. F. Hermes reports 
having organized a union of silk mill workers 
at Forest Hill, six miles north of Carbondale. 
The silk mill workers of Carbondale have been 
organized for some time, and he will now apply 
to the Textile International Union for charters 
for both these bodies. 

Easton.—Organizer H. F. Bittner reports the 
formation of unions of cigarmakers, printers 
and theatrical stage mechanics in that city, and 
that a lockout of stage hands has taken place 
in the opera house. 


Prie.—Organizer Edw. McCully reports hav- 
ing organized the cooks and waiters, stationary 
firemen, laborers and stationary engineers; all 
with good prospects before them. Have organ- 
ized building trades alliance, with all building 
trades affiliated, and hereafter it will be, ‘‘ No 
card, no work,” upon buildings in this city. The 
carpenters have made a demand for a 9-hour 
day and a raise of wages, and do not anticipate 
any trouble in getting it. Stationary firemen at 
Merchants and Manufacturers’ Electric Light, 
Heat and Power Co. are out for an 8-hour day 
and $50 per month. They have been getting 
$50 for 12 hours, seven days per week. Garment 
workers have secured an advance of 25 per cent. 


in wages. Beer bottlers are asking for a 9-hour 
day; the painters and decorators for a yearly 
agreement; also the plumbers. The boycott 
against the firm of Black & Germer, manu- 
facturers of the “‘Radiant Home Stove,’’ is 
being pushed, and the firm will soon hear 
something drop. The growth of unionism in 
this city is remarkable—a greater amount of 
enthusiasm has never been known. Many 
trades are realizing benefits from their unions, 
and before the summer is half over Erie will be 
one of the best organized cities to be found. 
Our men are making a demand for union 
goods, and it is having a good effect. Shoe 
men are ordering label shoes, caused by an 
active agitation for the stamp. Union tobacco 
and clothing are gaining strongly, and I am 
pleased to say Erie is redeeming herself and 
will not long bear the name of being the 
poorest paying city in the State. 

Hazleton.—Organizer Sam. D. Nedrey reports 
having organized unions of laundry workers 
and bartenders in that city, and a union of 
cobblers in Freeland. He has formed a central 
body in Hazleton, and will as soon as possible 
institute a similar body in Freeland. Meetings 
have been arranged for organizing the retail 
clerks, machinists, barbers, plumbers, railway 
employes, butchers, bakers, cornice workers, 
tram drivers and a federal labor union. The 
brewery workers are organized to a man, and 
the tailors have been installed under charter. 

Kingston.—Organizer John P. Hammond re- 
ports the formation of unions of soda and min- 
eral water workers and of retail clerks. He is 
now engaged in organizing the butchers and 
macbinists’ helpers, besides doing all he can to 
get all machinists into line. 

Lykens.—Organizer E. I. Messner reports the 
formation of a union of brewery workers on 
March 16, also a union of retail clerks, but the 
latter has not yet made application for charter. 
A strike has occurred in the hosiery mills of 
Fisher & Jones. The employes asked for an 
increase of wages, which was promised them 
on condition that they left the union, where- 
upon they went on strike. The prospects are 
fuir for gaining the wages asked for. 

MecSherrystown.—Organizer J. B. Kuhn re- 
ports that during the past month he has held 
meetings in York, Lancaster, Rothsville, Akron, 
Lincoln, Ephrata, Denver and Reading with 
very satisfactory results. The blue label league 
informs him that it has sufficient funds to keep 
him traveling some time longer, but as it has 
been decided to work the same route he sug- 
gests that Brother E. E. Greenewalt be detailed 
for that purpose. 

Mt. Carmel.— Organizer John Bummersbach 
reports having organized a union of retail 
clerks and made application for charter. The 
Schuykill Traction Co. have advanced the wages 
of their employes from $1.50 to $1.65 per day 
and agreed to pay for all overtime worked. 
The carpenters have notified the contractors ~ 
that they want an advance from 20 cents to 25 
cents per hour, and the contractors have 
announced that they will meet the demand. 

Oil City.—Organizer J. J. Welsh reports that 
after six years’ opposition to the tailors’ union, 
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Mr. Simon, a merchant tailor, of Oil City, has 
signed the scale or bill of prices; so has Mr. 
Leonard, who used to send his work out of 
town to be made up in sweatshops; also a Mr. 
Holsworth from Titusville, who has started 
business here. All in that line is O. K. He 
states that he is busy just now with meetings 
and committees of painters, paperhangers, and 
carpenters, trying to adjust time and wages, 
which will probably be settled in a few days. 
There will be three new industrial plants in 
Franklin in fall operation in a short time, em- 
ploying between six and seven hundred hands; 
namely, the Air Compressor Works, the Mani- 
fold and the Grant Tool Works. 


Philadelphia.—Organizer Alex. Reid reports 
the formation of a union of overall workers, 
and that the postmaster has stipulated in con- 
tracts for letter carriers’ uniform that all gar- 
ments must bear the union label. 


Reading.—Organizer J. ©. Taylor reports the 
formation of the following unions in that city: 
The textile workers, instituted March 6, with 
69 members ; the drug clerks on March 11, with 
three-fourths of the total membership of clerks 
enrolled ; the slate and tile roofers, on March 
15, with all of the craft but one, who is sick; 
the musicians on March 17, with 53 members; 
and the pattern makers, on March 19, with 22 
members. A lockout at the Painter Prize Stove 
Company lasted four days and resulted in a 
clear victory for the union. Held mass meet- 
ings of over 5,000 persons in Bijou theatre on 
the 10th and 17th ultimo which were addressed 
by John A. Brinkman, of Washington, D. C.; 
James Maurer, of Coatsville; D. F. Schalup and 
James Keegan, of Philadelphia. 

Washington.—Organizer J. J. Realty reports 
the formation of plasterers. The painters and 
paperhangers have asked for an 8-hour day 
with an increase of wages. The street car em- 
ployes haveasked for a 10 per cent. increase and 
have good prospects of receiving the same with- 
out increasing trouble. 

Wilkesbarre.—Organizer Peter H. Kehoe re- 
ports having organized a union of teamsters 
with 80 members at Plymouth. The strike of 
the girls employed in Bradford’s Silk Mill has 
resulted in the recognition of thé union and a 
general advance of wages. All the building 
trades have resolved to establish an 8-hour 
workday on and after May 1. 

Organizer C. F. Thain reports the formation 
ofifour new unions, as follows: Dodson mine, 
Plymouth, with 70 members; Enterprise pow- 
der works, with 15 members; Wilkesbarre 
journeymen tailors, with 31 members; Hayard 
united wire rope workers, with 91 members. 
Several more under consideration. Strikes at 
Hess & Goldsmith’s and Sanford Silk Mills, the 
former since January 12, and the latter one 
week later, have been satisfactorily settled. 
Shepherd & Sons, contractors, after kicking on 
agreement entered into some months ago when 
boycott was removed, were brought to recog- 
nize their error in a very short time when they 
were again placed upon the unfair list. Every- 
thing with this firm is now satisfactory to or- 
ganized labor. The plasterers have gained an 


8-hour day and an advance of 74 cents per hour. 


Their wages now are $2.25 per diem. Demands 
made and issue pending: Sheet metal workers 
and carpenters, eight hours and $2.25 per diem; 
painters, eight hours and $2.30 perdiem ; plumb- 
ers, eight hours and $2.50 per diem ; mill work- 
ers, #-hour day, 20 cents to 30 cents per hour 
according to class of work; apprentices, 10 
cents per hour, first year; 12 centssecond year; 
and 15 cents third year, and one apprentice to 
five mill workers. 


DISTRICT NO. III.—SOUTHERN. 


General Organizers.—W. B. KISSINGER, C. P. DAVIS, C. H. 
BLASINGAME, M.S. BELK and JEROME JONES. 


GEORGIA. 


Atlanta.—Organizer W. D. Mahon reports 
that the garment workers of that city have 
recently organized, but as there appears to be 
considerable misunderstanding among them it 
would be advisable that the general officers pay 
attention to this important southern manufac- 
turing centre. 


Columbus.—Organizer B. H. Willis reports 
that the third session of the convention of the 
American Federation of Labor will be held in 
that city on April 18 and two following days. 
He also reports having just organized a textile 
union in Columbus, composed of loom fixers. 
The weavers at Hamburger mills asked for and 
were granted an increase of wages which will 
amount to about 7} cents. The central feder- 
ation of labor is making preparations for the 
State convention, which will be held in that 
city, with between 150 and 200 delegates present. 


FLORIDA. 

Key West.—Organizer A. H. Heisman reports 
that the cigarmakers are asking the manufac- 
turers to do away with the small ‘‘ buckeyes” 
in that city, and fill all their orders in their 
large shops, and are meeting with fair success. 
A union of blacksmiths, which when formed 
will affiliate with the national union is under 
way. The boycott on Brown & Hamilton 
shoes has been so far successfal that their agent 
does not handle them any more. 


KENTUCKY. 


Louisville.—Organizer L. J. Kieffer reports 
having organized a union of newspaper wrap- 
pers and mailers, and also a union of candy- 
makers. The latter will apply to the Bakers 
and Confectioners’ Union for a charter. The 
cabinet makers are desirous of obtaining an in- 
dependent charter, failing which they will join 
the International Wood Workers. Steps were 
taken at the last meeting of the central body to 
organize the blacksmiths. 


SOUTH CAROLINA. 

Concord.— Organizer ©. P. Davis reports hav- 
ing succeeded in organizing a union of carpen- 
ters in Concord and expects that it will prove 
to be of great benefit to the labor movement in 
that State. 

TENNESSEE. 

Knozxville.—Organizer W. M. Thomas reports 
the formation of unions of plasterers and 
switchmen during the past month; he aleo ex 
pects to organize a union of trunk and bag 
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workers and a federal labor union in that city 
within a short time. 

Memphis.—Organizer Charles G. Fury reports 
that he has been the instrument in organizing 
two unions of broommakers, one white and the 
other colored, in that city. 

Nashville.—Organizer W. D. Mahon reports 
that the painters of that city are in a somewhat 
demoralized condition. They are just recover- 
ing from a long and disastrous strike, and he 
thinks it advisable that some of the general 
union officers or organizers should visit and 
give some encouragement to the organization. 
He reports the bricklayers of that city in first 
class condition, as they have taken all the 
colored men working at the trade into their 
union, and are thereby enabled to control the 
entire situation. The color question is also 
agitating the carpenters, but thus far they have 
been unable to agree, and they are therefore 
unable to protect their trade. 

Tracy City.—Organizer Jack Thompson re- 
ports having organized a federal labor union at 
Tarlton, and on February 9, he organized 
another federal labor union at Mount Eagle. 
He also expects to soon organize unions at 
Sewanee and Estell Springs. 


VIRGINIA. 


Roanoke.— Organizer W. H. Noels reports 
that he has succeeded in organizing the street 
railway employes of that city, and has joined 
them to their international union. e has 
other trades—barbers, laundry workers, bar- 
tenders and patternmakers—in course of organ- 
ization, although they are somewhat slow in 
coming together. 


DISTRICT NO. IV.—CENTRAL. 
General Organizers, EMMA LANPHERE and L, E. Tossy. 
ILLINOIS. 


Carlinville.—Organizer P. J. McDonald reports 
that there are now 103 union men in that little 
town. They have raised the wages of team 
drivers from $1.25 to $1.60 per day of ten hours; 
sand haulers from 50 cents to 75 cents per load, 
and coal heavers have gained 25 per cent. 
increase. 


Chicago.—Secretary W. A. Campbell, of the 
Trades Union Lable League, states that a 
limited supply of label gallery cards may be 
secured by applying to him at 820 Monon 
Building, Chicago, Ill. The only cost will be 
postage or express charges for delivery to the 
applicant. 

Rock Falls.—Organizer Will F. Miller reports 
that the iron molders of the Grand Tower 
Plow Co., of Dixon, have been organized. The 
printers of Sterling have had their wages in- 
creased 15 per cent. by asking for the same, and 
the Keystone Manufacturing Co. have volunta- 
rily decreased the working time from ten to nine 
hours without any reduction of pay. The city 
council of Sterling has recognized the teamsters’ 
union and passed an ordinance to employ union 
teamsters only, at 30 cents per hour. 

Quincy.—Organizer August C. Lange reports 
that after a long effort he has succeeded in or- 
patting the laundry workers of that city, and 

now endeavoring to form a ladies’ label 


league. An ordinance has been adopted by 
the city council establishing a 9-hour workday 
for its employes without reduction of pay. The 
city workers must now show a union card be- 
fore being admitted to work, and as a conse- 
quence Federal Labor Union, No. 8062, is fast 
growing in membership. Some unions, and 
among them the leather workers, have gained 
increased wages without trouble. This young 
union has all the leather workers in the city, 
except eight men, in its ranks and expects to 
get them before another month. All unfair 
concerns are being well looked after, and the 
detectives are looking after the committees, 
but things are coming the way the unions want 
them. A bill for the regulation of bakeshops 
is being pushed and it is hoped that it will 
become law. 

Worden.—Organizer J. F. Johnson reports 
that Worden is in a coal mine district where 
every man and boy belongs to the union and 
are working eight hours per day. Some mines 
are running two and three shifts in the 24 
hours, but no one works more than eight hours. 
The miners’, teamsters’ and federal labor unions 
are the only unions in that place, so there is 
some difficulty in establishing a central council, 
however useful it might be. 

INDIANA. 

Evansville.—Organizer P. D. Drain reports 
that the 7-months’ strike of the underpaid 
and overworked textile workers of that city 
has been lost. Labor progress in Evansville is 
slow, and much remains to be done before that 
city is fairly organized ; but a number of unions 
have been formed during the past year, and 
the end is not yet. 

Kokomo.—Organizer Clyde Stewart reports 
having organized a union of carpenters on 
March 2, with 26 members, and expected to 
double that number before the end of the 
month. A union of glass workers has also 
been formed in that city, with a membership 
of 35. 

OHIO. 

Akron.—Organizer John A. Wintrode reports 
that the merchant tailors, on February 1, sub- 
mitted a schedule of wages, which was a con- 
siderable reduction from last year’s bill. The 
journeymen were unanimous in opposition to 
the proposed reduction, and notified the bosses 
to that effect, and on February 7 they were 
locked out. Every man of the union, number- 
ing 54, has proven himself a true-blue, with the 
exception of one deserter. On February 15 the 
Sachbene of the lockout was broken by four 
firms signing the old scale. The journeymen 
had the solid support of organized labor in 
the country. The bakers have formed a union, 
with 20 members out of a possible 25. The 
bricklayers have fixed their wages at 50 cents 
per hour for the coming year, and anticipate 
no trouble with the contractors. 

Cambridge.—Organizer John Malloy reports 
having organized a union of barbers, and is 
now engaged in forming unions of plumbers, 
blacksmiths, butchers, bakers, Jaundry work- 
ers, and slaters and roofers. 

Cleveland.—Organizer Harry D. Thomas re- 
ports the formation ofa union of marine cooks 
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and its affiliation to the Hotel Employes’ Inter- 
national Union. The garment workers have 
secured a renewal of last years’ prices, after a 
determined effort on the part of the employers 
to cut them 20 per cent. Longshoremen’s 
national officers are in conference with dock 
managers, trying to reach an agreement on 
hours and wages for the coming season. The 
longshoremen are demanding a reduction in 
hours from 12 to 10 and an increase in wages. 
Suit has been commenced in circuit court to 
test the constitutionality of the State 8-hour 
law by the contractors doing work for the city. 


East Liverpool.—Organizer John G. Powell 
reports having organized a union of printing 
pressmen, including every journeyman of that 
craft in the city, and has made application for 
a charter for the same from the national union. 
All boycotts are being pushed in that city at 
present. 

Findlay.— Organizer Frank M. Treese re- 
ports two new unionsof machinists and boiler- 
makers have been formed during the past 
month, but they will require to be looked after 
by their general unions. The snappers in the 
glass house struck against a reduction of 12} 
per cent. in their wage scale; but after a shut 
down of a few days the bosses gave in and 
granted a 12} per cent. increase. The snappers 
were sustained by the blowers, who refused to 
work until the snappers’ wages were satisfac- 
torily settled. Work is more plentiful in the oil 
field than last month, but the cold weather has 
caused many to shut down. The well shooters 
have organized throughout the fields of Ohio 
and Indiana, and procured a special charter 
from the International Brotherhood of Oil and 
Gas Well Workers, and they bid fair to become 
a strong organization. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 


Parkersburg. — Organizer D. H. Hoffman 
reports the outlook for organization as growing 
brighter all the time and that he is looking for- 
ward toa “tight town” in the not far distant 
future. Two months since the plasterers came 
together with 29 members out of a possible 31 
on the charter roll and they will likely make it 
unanimous. An effort is now being directed 
toward getting the carpenters together, which 
is generally regarded as a tough proposition. 


DISTRICT NO. V.—NORTHWESTERN. 


IOWA. 


Albia.—Organizer John P. Reese reports that 
a joint conference of the coal operators and the 
united mine workers, of Iowa, has just closed at 
Ottumwa, Ia., whereby the conditions of 10,000 
miners and mine laborers have been slightly 
bettered. The most important was that of 
making a scale for the engineers, which gives 
them a 9-hour day. This is the first time in the 
history of Iowa that a scale has been made for 
that class of labor. The engineers will all join 
the United Mine Workers of America. 


Cedar Rapids.—Secretary Will Condon reports 
that they now have 25 labor unions working 
together in harmony and six more in course of 
formation, and that the central body is doing 


good work; also that all the men in the employ 


of the B., C. R. & N. at Cedar Rapids are now 
members of labor unions, and that public sym- 
pathy was with the striking shopmen. The 
painters and decorators at Cedar Rapids are 
now reorganizing their union and expect to be 
in working order in a few days. 


Clinton.—Organizer George C. Campbell re- 
ports the organization of a union of stationary 
engineers, charter applied for. ‘*‘ Have been try- 
ing hard to organize metal workers, but up to 
the present without success. These men are 
working for 90 cents to $1.25 a day in the bridge 
shops, and are afraid of losing their jobs, but 
when spring opens up, and there is a chance for 
other work, they may possibly muster up cour- 
age enough to organize. I am endeavoring to 
organize a woman’s union label league, and 
think that with the assistance of the labor con- 
gress, will be successful. It is a pity the rail- 
road brotherhoods can not be induced to pool 
their issues and federate. The Brotherhood of 
Locomotive Firemen and the Brotherhood of 
Railroad Trainmen are most friendly to our con- 
gress and have been of great assistance on boy- 
cott and label work. I have pointed out to 
them the policy of their organization affiliating 
with the American Federation of Labor, and! 
believe if all central bodies looked after these 
organizations, that they could be induced to 
instruct their delegates to their next convention 
to vote in favor of affiliation. All wage earners 
should be as one. I have been at work during 
the past few weeks in getting the painters’ 
organization in shape, and with the assistance 
of some of the members, I have succeeded in 
increasing the membership from 17 to 54 and 
have now nearly every painter in line, and have 
reduced the hours from ten to nine, and five cents 
per hour more pay. The labor congress, in 
conjunction with the retail clerks and grocers’ 
association, have succeeded in getting the stores 
to close at 6 P. M. and 6.30 P. M. All unions 
here are in good shape and increasing daily in 
membership.’’ 

Oskaloosa.—Organizer Will Johnson reports 
the formation of a team drivers’ union at Beacon, 
one of the suburbs of that city. He is also mak- 
ing progress in organizing the railway clerks 
and laundry workers and is moving for early 
and Sunday closing of retail stores. 


MINNESOTA. 


St. Paul—Organizer J. D. Kreiger reports hav- 
ing organized a union of dressmakers, with 
about 50 members, and it is believed to be the sec- 
ond of its kind in the country. The union will 
apply for admission to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, and has decided to create 4 
musical organization for the purpose of enliv- 
ening the union meetings. The position of the 
locked-out painters is not changed, and they 
are determined to hold out indefinitely unless 
the union is recognized. The building trades 
are making an effort to have an agreement with 
the contractors regarding wages, hours, etc., 
before the spring season opens, and to that end 
will endeavor to have these matters adjusted by 
some fair arbitration committee. He has also 
formed a temporary organization of meat cut 
ters and butcher workmen, with a charter 
membership of 48, which is a good start. There 
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is every indication that this will be one of the 
substantial trade organizations in that city. A 
meeting of elevator operators has also been 
held, which was attended by a fair representa- 
tion of that calling. Another meeting will be 
called on March 24, when it is expected a tem- 
porary organization will be formed. 


Winona.—Organizer Ben Schornborn reports 
that organizer Hughes, of St. Paul, after a 2- 
weeks’ visit to that city finally succeeded in 
organizing a union of carpenters and joiners. 


DISTRICT NO. VI.—SOUTHWESTERN. 
ARKANSAS, 


Fort Smith.—Organizer W. J. Mallett reports 
that he has organized a federal labor union at 
McAllister, Ind. Ter. He also states that the 
carpenters of Fort Smith have issued a notice 
to the contractors to the effect that on and after 
April 1 eight hours sball constitute a day’s 
work, and that all men who now receive $2.25 
per day of nine hours shall receive $2.25 per 
day of eight bours, and that all men who now 
receive $2 per day of nine hours shall receive $2 
per day of eight hours. All overtime worked 
shall be charged and collected for as time anda 
half. The carpenters are well organized and 
expect to gain their demand without trouble. 


MISSOURI. 


Doe Run.—Organizer James Legrand reports 
having formed a union of team drivers, engaged 
in hauling granite paving blocks, and affiliated 
the same to the international union. He also 
reports that the cutters have received an ad- 
vance of $5 per 1,000 for granite blocks, and 
calls for ‘“‘three cheers for the union.” He 
states that he recently visited the town of Lick 
and formed a temporary organization of paving 
cutters, which he expects will soon become 
permanent. 

Joplin.—Organizer E. C. Trappe reports that 
Joplin is the hardest town to organize he ever 
went into, but he expects to have unions of 
blacksmiths, laundry workers, and bartenders 
formed in a short time. There are 26 different 
crafts now organized in that city, but the main 
difficulty is to keep them working in harmony. 
He is getting the diffierent crafts to help the 
retail clerks by calling them to show their cards 
of membership before making purchases. All 
in all, organized labor is gaining strength ina 
remarkable degree, considering the circum- 
stances. 

Hannibal.—Organizer B. F. Fields reports 
that the painters of that city have organized 
and are now in line with the fellow-workers in 
the grand struggle for improved conditions for 
labor. The prospects are now more encouraging 
as there are some industries preparing to open 
up after a winter’s shut down. 


St. Louis.—Organizer Leon Greenbaum reports 
having under the auspices of the labor organ- 
izations of Mount Olive, Sandoval, Kenmundy, 
Sorento, Hillsboro, Percy, Campbell Hill, Car- 
bondale, Alto Pass, Murphysboro, Grand Tower, 
Pinckneyville and Harrisburg, made a 2-weeks 
tour through southern Illinois. The miners 
in some of these cities are not working full 
time. Each of the cities mentioned has a 


federal labor union, strong in members, and the 
object of his visit was to encourage organization 
and influence public opinion in favor of union- 
ism. The boycotts most actively pushed in 
these cities are those against Swift & Co., the 
American and Continental Tobacco Co., and the 
Hamilton-Brown Shoe Co. There is a general 
desire for information about union labels. 


TEXAS, 


Fort Worth.—A. J. Furnace reports a lockout 
of all union men in that city last month by the 
contractors to force the men to withdraw from 
the trades assembly and the building trades 
council, but everything is now moving along 
satisfactorily. The plumbers have gained their 
demand for $4 per day and the electricians’ strike 
was successful in fixing wages at $3. 


DISTRICT NO. VII.—INTER-MOUNTAIN. 
MONTANA. 


Great Falls.—Organizer A. E. Canfield reports 
that the 8-hour movement is taking shape 
here, and it looks as if all, or mostly all, organi- 
zations will have the 8-hour day during the 
coming summer. The local union, No, 26, 
Brotherhood of Painters and Decorators of 
America, have just secured an agreement with 
their bosses for an 8-hour day. Local union, 
No. 286, Carpenters and Joiners, have adopted 
the 8-hour day, to take effect May 1, at the 
same rate of wages, and have given notice to 
that effect ; I think we will have no trouble in 
securing same. The bricklayers have adopted 
the 8-hour day to take effect May 1, and also 
the stone masons. The Montana legislature, 
just adjourned, passed an 8-hour law for miners 
and smeltermen at its last session, which goes 
into effect May 3, 1901. The smelters at Great 
Falls have already placed several of their de- 
partments on the 8-hour shift, which they sa 
is for good, and have promised to do so with all 
other departments. 


DISTRICT NO. VIII.—PACIFIC COAST. 
General Organizers, W. G. ARMSTRONG and J. D. Prerce. 
CALIFORNIA, 


Oakland.—Organizer C. D. Rogers reports 
that during the past three months an unpre- 
cedented boom has been inaugurated in labor 
affairs. Charter has been received from Inter- 
national Union of Team Drivers for local No. 
70, with 275 members. This union was organized 
in October of last year. I arranged for the 
meeting, and had about 40 teamsters sign the 
roll. I then urged affiliation with national 
organizations ; action, however, was postponed. 
Brother Pierce got in some good work with 
them, and after he had addressed them they 
unanimously resolved to apply for a charter 
from the Team Drivers’ International Union, 
which has been received, and on the 15th inst. I 
initiated the whole union. The longshoremen 
have applied for a charter, with 200 members, 
and also the cement workers, with 36 men. Am 
working on the stationary firemen today, and 
expect to arouse enough interest to get a char- 
ter. The bakers have been recently chartered 
here, and it was through my efforts that they 
were successful. The retail clerks are a noble 
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band of union workers in this city, and are of 
inestimable value to the central organization. 

Los Angeles.—Organizer J. C. Ince reports that 
the bakers of that city have secured a great 
victory. Nine shops have agreed to the 6-days 
week, and the union now has control of 95 per 
cent. of all shops. The leather workers are or- 
ganizing, as they are anxious to reap the fruits 
of unionism, and Los Angeles is the only large 
city on the coast without a union of that craft. 
The painters’ union broke its own record by 
initiating 37 new members on its last meeting 
night, with 29 other applications on hand. The 
shoemakers have adopted a display card to show 
the public where they can buy union shoes. 
The garment workers have received a supply 
of union labels from the national union and 
they will be issued from now on to the Strong- 
hol shirt and overall factory, to be sewn on 
their garments manufactured under union con- 
ditions. The plans for organizing new unions 
are extensive, and will reach the outlying dis- 
tricts. The principal industry to organize is 
that of the oil fields. Meetings are to be called 
in various places, and separate unions formed 
who will affiliate with the council of labor and 
the State federation of labor, all to be under 
the grand head of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

San Pedro.—Organizer J. C. Ince reports that 
on March 3 he, on invitation, addressed a meet- 
ing in Sailors’ hall. Some opposition was made 
by socialists and other rainbow and ghost chas- 
ers, but these kangaroos were soon squelched, 
and a woodworders’ union with 31 members 
and a federal labor union with 54 members were 
formed amid much enthusiasm. 

COLUMBIA (BRITISH). 

Victoria.—Organizer T. H. Twigg reports the 
formation of a union of longshoremen and hav- 
ing made application for a charter to the inter- 
national union of that craft. 


The Watch Case Engravers’ Label, 


In the fall of the year 1899 the watch case en- 
gravers throughout the United States had been 
quietly organizing with a view to the better- 
ment of their condition. This craft had for 


WATCH CASE ENGRAVERS | 


UNION(A.F. of L.) LABEL | 
INTERNATIONAL ASSN. oF AMERICA | 
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years been degenerating beneath the inroads of 
commercialism. That is to say, intense compe- 
tion, with its accompanying greed for profits, 
had so debased the art as to eliminate almost 
all its «sthetic elements, and reduce the wage 
of the worker to an alarmingly low point. 

Let it be understood at the outset that the 
artistic temperament is, necessarily, highly 
developed in the watch case engraver. His 
occupation has its traditions, its ideals. He 
remembers the day when his work was reck- 
oned at its true value; when skill and not 


speed was the desired qualification. He takes 
a pride in his art; delights in expressing his 
individuality through his work. He loves to 
feel within him the uplifting joy of one who 
creates; to experience the innate satisfaction 
that comes of work well done. Appreciating 
the beautiful, he is ever eager to do his best. 

Now, you can not coerce a man like that! 
You can not, by any possibility, bully him into 
hurried, slipshod work. The artist within him 
is bound to rebel sooner or later. And it was 
this sentiment, this determination to uphold 
the dignity of their calling, that drove the 
watch case engravers of this country to band 
themselves together as they did at the period 
we speak of. 

Some idea of the conditions prevailing at that 
time may be gathered from the fact that organ- 
ization was carried on secretly, the engravers 
of one factory being totally unaware, in many 
instances, that their comrades in another fac- 
tory were acting precisely as they did. Grad- 
ually the sentiment of unity became so prevalent 
that correspondence was established between 
the various watch case centers, and the sur- 
prised pleasure felt by all at this evidence of 
unanimity may well be imagined. 

It was found that the engravers of all the 
principal watch case factories throughout the 
country were fully organized, with the excep- 
tion of the Keystone Watch Case Company, of 
Philadelphia, and the T. Zurbrugg Company, 
of Riverside, N. J., both of which concerns 
were, and still are, under the same manage- 
ment. 

In these factories the engravers were chafing 
under a system of slavery almost incredible in 
its devilish ingenuity. This method of working 
was called the ‘“‘Minute System,’ and, exag- 
gerated though the statement may appear, it 
actually compelled the engraver to turn out 
ten hours’ work for six hours’ pay. 

A system capable of such oppression as this 
deserves more than passing notice, and we shall 
explain it briefly. The workman is rated at a 
certain figure—say $18 a week. To earn this 
wage he is compelled, during six hundred min- 
utes a day for six days, to turn out whatever 
quantity of work the firm imposes. Thus, the 
foreman will give the engraver a watch case, 
with the stipulation that it be done in, say, 
sixty minutes. If the case is engraved within 
that time, an utterly impossible task, the work- 
man gets paid for the sixty minutes at the rate 
or $18 per week. But if, which is far more 
likely, the case should occupy three hours in 
engraving, the workman only receives pay- 
ment for one hour, as stipulated, at $18 per 
week, thus receiving one hour’s pay for three 
hours’ work! It is absolutely and hopelessly 
impossible to engrave a watch case, even in & 
slipshod manner, in the time allowed by the 
firm, and when this breakneck speed has to be 
maintained for ten hours each day, week in 
and week out, the damaging results to both the 
work and the workman may be better imagined 
than described. 

The delegates found this heart-breaking sys 
tem of labor in operation at the factory of the 
Keystone Watch Case Company, and found, 
also, that the engravers were ripe for revolt. 
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Handbills were distributed among the men, an- 
nouncing mass meetings for Saturday and Sun- 
day, January 27 and 28, 1900, but before leaving 
work on the Saturday evening in question, each 
engraver was individually notified by the firm 
that if he attended these meetings, or if he affil- 
iated himself in any manner with the union, he 
would be summarily expelled. Notwithstand- 
ing this openly-made threat, large and enthus- 
jastic meetings were held, and practically all 
the engravers of the Keystone Watch Case Com- 
pany joined the union. 

On the Monday morning following, viz., Jan- 
uary 29, 1900, the men were locked out, according 
to threat, and since that time the struggle 
between the union of the Keystone Company 
has been waged with unabating vigor. Time 
and time again the officers of the union sought 
to bring about an amicable settlement, but the 
firm remained obdurate, absolutely refusing to 
either abolish the damnable ‘‘ Minute System ”’ 
or recognize the union. 

Then, realizing too late the serious turn of 
affairs, the Keystone Company inaugurated the 
series of dastardly and contemptible methods of 
warfare that have caused its very name to stink 
before high heaven, and become the byword 
and reproach not only of organized labor, but 
of the very manufacturers themselves ! 

Its first attack was to form a combine of the 
employers throughout the country, binding 
them not to employ each other’s men, and to 
use all possible efforts within their power to 
crush the union. Fora time this scheme suc- 
ceeded, all manufacturers entering the combine 
with the exception of one firm. Gradually the 
other manufacturers, suspicious of, and unable 
to rely upon the good faith of the Keystone 
Company, withdrew from the combine, and the 
locked-oat men found no difficulty in obtaining 
employment in other shops throughout the 
country. 

Then the Keystone Company, realizing that it 
must have engravers at any cost, descended to 
such dishonorable and filthy methods of attack 
as to almost defy belief. Money was spent like 
water; private detectives were sent all over the 
country ; fabulous bribes were offered, and even 
common harlots and other disreputable charac- 
ters were pressed into the abominable service! 
This is the plain statement of actual fact, and 

roof uncontrovertible lies behind it. In one 
instance an employe’s wife was offered a large 
sam of ‘“‘spot cash’’ to sign her name to a tele- 
gram, already written out, begging her husband 
to return to Philadelphia on the plea that their 
baby was sick unto death! Could degradation 
sink lower than that ? 

It would seem, however, that all those who 
believe in obtaining the best returns on an in- 
vestment (no matter how their sympathies 
might lie) should, when purchasing a watch, 
insist, if only for their own protection, upon 
having one that carries the Engravers’ Blue 
Label, inasmuch as it is a guarantee—and the 
only absolute guarantee—of high-grade work- 
manship and artistic engraving. The Watch 
Case Engravers’ Union adopted it specially for 
that purpose—it is the symbol of artistic en- 
eee. It will always be found inside the 


No matter where the watch may be bought, 
the Engravers’ Blue Label can always be ob- 
tained, provided the customer insists upon 
having it. It stands for clean, well-lighted 
workrooms, good wages, sanitary conditions of 
employment, and it carries with it the assurance 
that a skilled union artisan, with time and 
ability to execute tasteful work, has put forth 
the best that is in him in engraving the case. 

Insist—everlastingly insist-upon having the 
Blue Label of the Watch Case Engravers’ Inter- 
national Association of America, A. F. of L. 


The Women’s Trade Union League of 
Great Britain. 


Mrs. Patterson was the founder of theWomen’s 
Trade Union League in 1874. She wasa printer 
by trade, but she gave up her work and devoted 
herself to trying to induce working women to 
combine; dying mg from overwork. The 
league began as the Women’s Protective and 
Provident League, organizing the shirtmakers, 
upholsterers, tailors, etc., mainly in London, into 
small societies. It was many years later before 
the committee ventured to change the name to 
that of Women’s Trade Union League and lay 
less stress on the benefit side. During the last 
ten or twelve years the society has largely 
developed both in policy and members. A 
system of affiliation of all existing women’s 
organizations has been started, visits being paid 
by organizers, and help and advice given to all 
the unions thus connected with the league. A 
policy of acting with the men trade unionists in 
all matters of organization, as well as of legis- 
lation obtains, and at the invitation of trade 
councils, and of men’s trade unions, anxious to 
organize their women members, the league 
delegates visit any new district to help start 
organization there. The membership of the 
league is at present about 40,000. 

he league is also very active in all legisla- 
tive questions affecting women’s interests, and 
by agitating, lobbying, and constant watchful- 
ness of such questions in the House of Com- 
mons, does much to further the proposals likely 
to help forward women’s interests, and check 
those inimical to them. 

An agitation initiated by the league on the 
subject of the lead-poisoning of workers in 
pottery manufacture, is doing much towards 
putting an end to these dangers, and in the 
matters of phosphorus-poisoning to the workers 
in the manufacture of matches and in other dan- 
gerous trades the league is active. The legis- 
lative policy of the league is largely decided 
from year to year at a conference in Trades 
Congress week of the delegates from all trades 
in which women are employed, and the Federa- 
tion of Trades Unions has arranged to give 
local help to the league organizers in any dis- 
trict to which they may be called. Miss Ger- 
trude Tuckwell has for the last five years 
directed the league work as Honorary Secre- 
tary with Miss Mona Wilson as Secretary. 

Lady Dilke, who is one of the most active 
members of the Women’s Trade Union League, 
was largely instrumental in bringing about the 
development of the League’s policy. It was 
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she who suggested the connection by affiliation 
of women’s societies, and their regular assist- 
ance by the annual visits of organizers; it was 
also through the influence of Lady Dilke and 
her then secretary, Miss May Abraham, after- 
wards H. M. Superintending Inspector of Fac- 
tories, that the legislative side of the league’s 
work was developed. Lady Dilke was the 
daughter of Major Strong, and was born at 
Oxford, where her girlhood was spent ; she was 
interested in art, and worked at the South 
Kensington School in London, and is now com- 
pleting a history of the Renaissance of Art in 
France, first attempted by her at 24 years of 
age. She first married R. 8S. Hart Patterson, a 
famous scholar and the head of Lincoln College, 
Oxford. She was interested in all movements 
affecting women, and becoming acquainted 
with Mrs. Patterson, joined the original Com- 
mittee of the Women’s Protective and Provi- 
dent League, and afterwards started a Women’s 
Trade Society in Oxford. 

Lady Dilke married Hon. Charles W. Dilke 
in 1885, and has since her second marriage be- 
come much more active in her industrial work, 
to which she has given largely both in money 
and time. 


Textile Workers Score a Point. 
JAMESTOWN, N. Y., March 12. 


To Organized Labor: 


It is our privilege to notify you of the satis- 
factory settlement of the textile strike of Hall 
& Co., which has been in progress ten months. 
This happy result was brought about through a 
compromise arranged by Peter Ohlman, presi- 
dent of the International Union of Textile 
Workers, and accepted by the practically unan- 
imous vote of the strikers. 

tn ang | speaking the settlement was a com- 
promise, but we can not consider it as other 
than a victory which will have tremendous re- 
sults for unionism in Jamestown. The firm did 
not grant the strikers the raise in wages origin- 
ally asked for, but they have reduced the hours 
of labor to nine and one-half hours throughout 
their entire establishment, the wages remaining 
as heretofore. That this is worth many times 
more to us and to unionism than what we 
originally asked for does not need to be ex- 

ressed to any friend of the movement. It is 
mpossible for any outsider to comprehend the 
enormous impetus imparted to the movement 
by our success. 

Hall & Company has been removed from the 
unfair list and placed on the fair list. All our 
differences with them are at an end and it is 
now for our interest and yours to restore to 
them a good volume of business, that our 
strength may be duly appreciated. We ask 
your co-operation in this; make it generally 
understood that organized labor has now no 
grievance with Hall & Company and that 
friendly dealers should handle their goods. 
Also, please notify Hall & Company of our 
notification and your action. 

Thanking you many times for the substantial 
assistance you have constantly rendered us, 


whereby this happy result has been attained, 
we shall ever continue, 
Yours fraternally, 
O. C. CARPENTER, President, 
H. S. WHITEMAN, Secretary, 
Weavers’ Union, No. 164. 


Miss ANNA NASH, President, 
ADELBERT EGGLESTON, Secretary, 
Textile Workers’ Union, No. 200. 


— 
POCRAPHICAL UNION, NO. 




















~The above represents the headquarters of 
Chicago Typographical Union, No. 16, and has 
attracted considerable attention among union 
men and the public generally in Chicago. 

The sign was placed in position last fall, and 
served to remind many that union-made books 
should be chosen for holiday presents. 

Chicago is splendidly organized in the print- 
ing industries, but two large concerns still re- 
fuse to employ union labor. These firms are 
W. B. Conkey, of Hammond, Ind. (a short dis- 
tance from Chicago), and Donohue & Henne- 
berry. The latter firm is now in the throes of 
litigation and books are imprinted either Dono- 
hue Bros. or the Alhambra Publishing Company. 
When in doubt always patronize books bearing 
the imprint of a known friend of union labor. 
There are many such on the market. 


A Poetic Tribute. 


JAS. McGILu, in Louisville Journal of Labor. 


President Samuel Gompers, of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, has been presented with a handsome gold 
watch by the Watch Workers’ Union of Elgin, Ill, It is 
said to be the finest piece of work ever turned out by the 
Elgin Company. 

May the gold in its cases be as virgin and true 
As the spirit of union which presented it to you. 

May the crystal that covers its dial be as clear 

As the principle that organized labor holds dear. 
May the hands moving forward, slow, steady and sure, 
Be like our cause that’s so Just and so pure, 

May every wheel, pinion and jewel be good as they 

seem, 

As this well-merited token of labor’s love and esteem. 
And finally the chain, every link of pure gold, 

Be an emblem that binds and ever will hold. 
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REPORT OF LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE OF THE AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 9, 1901. 


To the President and Executive Council 
of the American Federation of Labor: 

Your Legislative Committee, appointed at Louisville, 
Ky., December, 1900, beg to suggest that the present re- 
port be read in connection with, and considered as a 
continuation of, the report sunomitted on June 11, 1900. 
We decide to adopt this mode of procedure in order that 
the report may not be unduly long, yet be sufficiently 
plain and comprehensive to be of value. 


Anti-Trust Bill, 


Taking up the bills in their regular order, you will find 
on pages 198, 1) and 2000f the AMERICAN FEDERATION- 
st for July of last year, the Anti-Trust Bill, at the close of 
which, on page 200, is the following trade union proviso, 
which was voted into the bill in the House by a practi- 
cally unanimous vote: 

Sec. 7. That nothing in Sec. 4. That nothing in 
this act shall be so con- said act shall be so con- 
strued as to apply to trade strued as to apply to any 
unions or other labor or- action or combination, 
ganizations, organized for otherwise lawful, of trade 
the purpose of regulating unions or other labor or- 
wages, hours of labor, or ganizations, so far as such 
other conditions under action orcombination shall 
which labor is to be per- be for the purpose of regu- 
formed, lating wages, hours of la- 

bor or other conditions 
under which labor is per- 
formed, without violence or 
interfering with the lawful 
rights of any person. 

In parallel column, you will find this proviso, as 
amended by the Senate committee (p. 3012, Congressional 
Record, 6th Congress, 2d Session). 

The Anti-trust Bill came upin the Senate upon the 
motion of Senator Jones, of Arkansas, to ** discharge the 
Committee on Judiciary from further consideration of 
H. R. 1539, and that the Senate proceed to consider the 
same.” The motion to discharge the committee was 
supported by Senator Hoar, opposed’ by Senator Platt, 
of Connecticut, Senator Spooner, of Wisconsin, Senator 
Quarles, of Wisconsin, and the discussion consumed the 
entire morning hour, so that no vote was had upon the 
same at that time. 

We beg to call your especial attention to the words 
“or interfering with the lawful rights of any person.” 
Your committee feels sure that this amendment to the 
trade union proviso destroys the proviso itself, because, 
under its terms, a strike or a boycott would be subject 
to injunction proceedings. A strike unquestionably in- 
terferes with the lawful rights of others, although in a 
perfectly lawful manner. The same is undeniably true 
of the boycott. To refuse to trade with any particular 
person, or to work for any particular person, is unques- 
tionably our right, and, if in acting upon this right we in 
any way interfere with the lawful rights of others, it 
= not on that account, remain any less our right to 
so do. 

The resolution to discharge the committee was taken 
up again on March 2 (and is found on page 3759, Congres- 
sional Record, 56th Congress, 2d Session), when, after a 
short discussion, it came to a vote, which resulted in 24 
yeas and 36 nays, as follows: 


YEAS—24. 





Allen, Culberson. Mason. 
Bate. Harris. Morgan. 
Berry. Heitfeld. Pettigrew. 
Butler. Jones, Ark. Sullivan. 
Caffery. McEnery. Taliaferro. 
Chandler. McLaurin. Teller. 
Chilton. Mallory. Tillman, 
Clay. Martin. Wellington. 
NAYS—3s. 
Aldrich. Frye. Platt, Conn. 
Burrows, Gallinger. Pritchard. 
Carter. Hanna. Proctor. 
Clark. Hansbrough. Quarles. 
Cullom. Jones, Nev. Scott. 
Deboe. Kean. Simon. 
Dillingham. Kearns. Spooner. 
Dolliver, Kenney. Stewart. 
Elkins. Lodge. Thurston. 
Fairbanks. McComas. Warren, 
Foraker. McCumber. Wetmore. 
Foster. Perkins. Wolcott. 


NOT VOTING—28, 


Allison. Hawley. Platt, N. Y. 
Bacon, Hoar, Qhuay. 
Baker. Kyle. Rawlins, 
Bard. Lindsay. Sewell, 
Beveridge. McBride, Shoup. 
Clapp. MeMillan. Turley. 
Cockrell. Money. Turner. 
Daniel. Nelson. Vest. 
Depew. Penrose. 

Hale. Pettus. 


So the motion to take up the resolution was rejected. 


The Anti-Injunction Bill, 


In the Anti-Injunction bills (found on page 201, AMER- 
ICAN FEDERATIONIST?T for July of last year), attention 
was called in the last report to the fact that the Senate 
committee reported the bill as introduced, and the House 
committee, by striking out the words “nor shall such 
agreement, combination, or contract be considered as 
any restraint of trade or commerce,” and inserting the 
following: 

Provided, That the provisions of this Act shall not 
apply to threats to injure the person or the property, 
business, or occupation of any person, firm, association, 
or corporation, to intimidation or coercion, or to any 
acts causing or intended to cause an illegal interference, 
by overt acts, with the rights of others. Nothing in this 
act shall exempt from punishment, otherwise than as 
herein excepted, any person guilty of conspiracy, for 
which punishment is now provided by any act of Con- 
gress. 

As to the effect of these amendments, we beg tosubmit 
the following letter from the law firm of Messrs. Ralston 
«& Siddons, addressed to Mr, Samuel Gompers, dated 
May 25, 1900 : 
WASHINGTON, D. C., May 25, 1900. 

DEAR Sir. Your favor of May 25, with its inclosure, is 
at hand. You inform us that Mr. Ray suggests striking 
from lines 5 and 6, page 2, of the bill the words “nor 
shall such agreement, combination, or contract be con- 
sidered as in restraint of trade or commerce,” 

We can not recommend that you should accede to this 
proposition. To strike out these lines, allowing the 
prior part of the bill to remain as it is, would measure- 
ably at least leave the combinations declared to be 
innocent from acriminal pointof view, subject to attack 
in a civil court. We do not say that such attack would 
be founded upon good law, but in view of the abuse of 
law, with which you are familiar, we believe the attacks 
would be continued were the words designated struck 
out, as suggested by Mr. Ray. 

Mr. Ray also suggests that there be added to the end 
of line 7, page 2, the followingamendment: . 

“Provided, That the provisions of this act shall not 
apply to threats, intimidation, coercion, or to any acts 
causing, or intending to cause, an interference by overt 
acts with the rights of others,” 

Considering the act as a whole, the elimination of 
these words would inferentially justify the issuance of 
restraining orders against the commission of acts sup- 
posed to be criminal. One of the vices connected with 
the issuance of injunctions has been that such injunc- 
tions have tended to impair the criminal power of the 
court, and to enlarge the civil power of the court by 
authorizing it to deal with supposed criminality, 
thereby indirectly depriving the citizen of the right to 
trial by jury. 

There may be, it —o be argued, an interference by 
overt act with the right of another, such interference 
occurring by the combined efforts of several, when tlie 
several so acting are entirely within their own rights in 
the action they take. Interference with another may, 
therefore, under the common law, be entirely justifi- 
able, and considering the pressure of competition might 
even be regarded as praiseworthy from a business stand- 
point. This proviso, however, inferentially mightjustify 
a court in treating such an interference as criminal or 
on fain a restraining order or injunction. 

Undoubtedly it is the view of the courts that many of 
the acts committed by trade unions are in restraint of 
trade. It does not follow, therefore, that such acts are 
in illegal restraint of trade or are blameworthy. There 
are many business acts which undoubtedly have a ten- 
dency to restrain trade, but which can not, therefore, be 
attacked by the courts. Agreements in partial restraint 
of trade have repeatedly been yesequnase as legal, and 
the effect of the section as provers’ »y us was to prevent 
any court from declaring illegal the acts which the sec- 
tion defines as innocent. 

We see no reason to believe that it will be beneficial to 
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amend the bill in the manner proposed by Mr. Ray, but, 
on the contrary, are inclined to think that the amend- 
ment would materially weaken the corrective legislation 
we are now seeking. 

Truly yours, RALSTON & SIDDONS. 

SAMUEL GOMPERS, Esq., Washington, D. C. 

The same position is taken by the law firm of Messrs. 
Noble, Pinney & Willard, in a letter, addressed to Mr, 
a. We Morrissey »grand master of the Brotherhoc xd of Rail- 
way Trainmen, and also by Alexander Haddon, in a 
letter addressed to Mr. P. M. Arthur, grand master of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers, which letters 
are to be found on page 2865, Congressional Record, 56th 
Congress, 2d Session. We quote letter from Attorneys 
Noble, Pinney & Willard, of Cleveland, O 

DEAR Str. Yours, inclosing letter from H. R. Fuller, 
together with House bill No, 8917, received, and the bill 
has received our careful attention. 

We are of the opinion that the second amendment to 
the bill substantially destroys all the good there is in it; 
that the amendment takes out the meat and bone, 
blood and sinew, and, in fact, leaves nothing. 

It would be hard, in our judgment, to conceive a case 
that might not, by a court desiring to do so, be held to 
come under some one of the provisos. The amendment 
yrovides “that the act shalt not apply to threats to 
njure the person or the property, the business or the 
occupation of any person, firm, association, or corpora- 

tion, or shall not apply to the intimidation or coercion, 
or*shall not apply to any acts causing or intended to 
cause the illegal interference, by overt acts, with the 
rights of others.’ 

If the provisions of the act do not apply to any of 
these, there is not much left to which the act can apply, 
and we do not think labor organizations have gained 
anything by the passage of the bill. It may be charged 
up against them that the bill was passed at their re- 
quest and that they got what they wanted. 

We return you the letter and bill herein. 

Yours, NOBLE, PINNEY & WILLARD. 

P. H. MORRISSEY, 

Grand Master B. lt, T., City. 


The bill, as reported from the House Committee on 
Judiciary, was taken up in the House on February 18, 
1901, on ihe motion of Mr. Little fleld, of Maine, to sus- 
pend the rules and pass the bill. Mr, Fleming, of 
Georgia, asked unanimous consent that the amend- 
ments be voted upon separately, to which Mr. Littlefield 
entered his objections, and the House was compelled, 
under the rules, to either vote the bill down or favor the 
bill with the amendments included. When it became 
plain to your committee that no vote could be had upon 
the separate amendments, we made it known, through 
Messrs. Lentz and Burton, of Ohio, and Mr. Corliss, of 
Michigan, that organized labor did not desire the bill 
passed with those amendments included, and Mr. Flem- 
ing, being so informed, asked that the bill be voted 
down. Upon the yeas and nays being taken, the vote 
being to suspend the rules and pass the bill, the yeas 
were }4, nays 145, 19 answering present and 135 not 
voting. So, two-thirds not voting in favor, the motion 
of Mr. Littlefield to suspend the rules and pass the bill 
was rejected. The following is the roll call: 


YEAS—4. 


Alexander. Esch. Mondell. 
Bailey, Kans. Gardner, N. J. Morris. 
Bishop. Gibson. Mudd. 
Bowersock, Graham, O'Grady. 
Brick. . Hall. Overstreet. 
Brosius. Haugen, Payne. 
Brownlow. Hawley. Ray, N. Y. 
Bull. Hepburn. Reeves. 
Burke, 8. Dak. Hill. Roberts. 
Burkett. Hitt. Smith, Iowa. 
Cannon, Hopkins. Spalding. 
Capron. Jack. Steele. 
Cochrane, N. Y. Kerr, Ohio. Stewart, N.Y. 
Crumpacker. Lacey. Tayler, Ohio. 
Curtis. Lanham. Van Voorhis. 
Dalzell. Littlefield. Vreeland. 
Dayton. Loudenslager. Wright. 
Emerson. Lybrand. Young. 
NAYS—145. 
Adamson. Bell. Burleigh. 
Allen, Ky. Benton. Burleson, 
Allen, Me. Berry. Burton. 
Allen, Miss. Brantley. Clark. 
Atwater. Breazeale. Clayton, Ala. 
Ball. Bromwell. Clayton, N. 
Bankhead. Brown. Cooper, Wis. 
Barney. Brundidge. Corliss. 
Bartholdt. Burke, Cousins. 


Cowherd. 
Cromer. 
Crowley. 
Cummings. 
Cushman. 
Davenport, 8. W. 
Davis. 

De Armond. 
Denny. 
Dinsmore. 
Dougherty. 
Finley. 
Fitzgerald, N. Y. 
Fleming. 
Fletcher. 
Fordney. 
Fox. 
Gaines. 
Gardner, 
Glynn. 
Gordon, 
Graff. 
Green, Pa. 
Griffith. 
Hamilton. 
Heatwole. 
Hedge. 
Henry, Miss. 
Henry, Tex. 
Howell. 
Johnston. 
Jones, Va. 
Jones, Wash. 


Mich. 


Joy. 
Kitchin. 
Kleberg. 
Knox. 
Lane. 
Latimer. 
Lawrence. 


Lentz. 
Lester. 
Lewis. 
Linney. 
Little. 
Lloyd. 
Long. 
McCulloch. 
McDowell. 
McLain. 
Maddox. 
Marsh. 


Meyer, La. 
Miers, Ind. 
Minor. 
Moody, 
Moody, 
Moon, 
Morgan. 
Morrell. 
Needham. 
Norton, Ohio. 
Norton, 8. C. 
Otjen. 

Pearson. 

Pierce, Tenn. 
Phillips. 

Prince. 

Quarles. 
Ransdell. 

Rhea, Ky. 
Richardson, Ala. 
Richardson,Tenn 
Riordan. 

Rixey. 

Robb. 

Robinson, Ind, 
Rodenberg. 


Mass. 
Oreg. 


Rucker. 
Ruppert. 
Ryan, N. Y. 
Ryan, Pa. 
Salmon. 
Scudder. 
Shackleford. 
Sheppard. 
Showalter. 
Sibley. 
Sims. 
Slayden. 
Smith, Ky. 
Smith,S 
Smith, 
den. 
Snodgrass. 
Sparkman. 
Spight. 
Sprague. 
Stallings. 
Stark. 
Stephens, Tex. 
Stewart, Wis. 
Talbert. 
Tate. 
Terry. 
Thomas, Iowa. 
Thropp. 
Tongue. 
Turner. 
Underwood, 
Vandiver. 
Watson. 
Wiliiams, J. R. 
Williams, W. E. 
Williams, Miss, 
Wilson, Idaho. 
Zenor. 


ANSWERED “ PRESENT ”—1 


Boutell, Il. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Connor, 
Eddy, 
Gaston, 
Grosvenor, 
Henry, Conn. 


Acheson, 
Adams, 
Aldrich, 
Babcock, 
Bailey, Tex. 
Baker, 
Barber, 
Barham, 
Bartlett, 
Bellamy, 
Bingham, 
Boreing, 
Boutelle, Me. 
Bradley, 
Brenner, 
Brewer, 
Broussard, 
Burnett, 
Butler, 
Calderhead, 
Caldwell, 
Campbell, 
Carmack, 
Catchings, 
Chanler, 
Connell, 
Cooney, 
Cooper, Tex. 
Cox, 

Crum 
Cusac 
Dahle, 
Davenport, 8S. A. 
Davey, 
Davidson, 
De Graffenreid, 
Dick, 
Dovener, 
Driggs 
Driscoll, 
Elliott, 
Faris, 


F itzgerald, Mass. 


Fitzpatrick, 
Foss, 


Jenkins, 
Mann, 
Olmsted, 
-acker, Pa. 
Ridge ly ‘ 
Russell, 
Smith, Il. 


NOT VOTING—135. 


Foster, 
Fowler, 
Freer, 
Gamble, 
Gayle, 

Gilbe rt, 

Gill, 

Gillet, N. Y. 
Gillett, _. 
Greene, Mass. 
Griggs, 
Grout, 
Grow, 

Hay, 
Hemenway, 
Hoffecker, 
Howard, 


Jett, 
Kahn, 
Kerr, Md. 
Ketcham, 
King, 
Kluttz, 
Lamb, 
Landis, 
Lassiter, 
Levy, 
Littauer, 
Livingston, 
Lorimer, 
Loud, 
Lovering, 
McAleer, 
McCall, 
McCleary, 
McClellan, 
McDermott. 
McRae, 
Mahon, 
Meekison, 
Mesick, 
Metcalf, 
Miller, 
Muller, 


Smith, H.C. 
Southard, 
Tawney, 
Weymouth, 
Wheeler. 


Naphen, 
Neville, 
Newlands, 
Noonan, 
Otey, 
Parker, N. J. 
Pearce, Mo. 
Pearre, 

Polk, 

Powers, 
Pugh, 
Reeder, 
Rhea, Va. 
Robertson, La. 
Robinson, Nebr. 
Shafroth, 
Shattue, 
Shelden, 
Sherman, 
Small, 
Sperry, 
Stevens, Minn, 
Stewart, N. J. 
Stokes, 
Sulloway, 
Sulzer, 
Sutherland, 
Swanson, 
Taylor, Ala. 
Thayer, 
Thomas, N. ¢ 
Tompkins, 
Underhill, 
Wachter, 
Wadsworth, 
Wanger, 
Warner, 
Waters, 
Weaver, 
Weeks, 
White, 
Wilson, N. Y. 
Wilson, 8. C. 
Woods, 
Zeigler. 


jamuel W, 
Wm. Al. 
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The Cour d’Alene Bull-pen Investigation. 


The Coeur d’Alene Bull-pen investigation (page 202, 
AMERICAN FEDERATIONIsT, for July of last year), clos- 
ing with a report of the effort of Representative Lentz 
of Ohio, to have 30,000 copies of the testimony and 
arguments printed, has remained in the same condition 
throughout this session. It has been found impossible 
to obtain any printed copies of either testimony or 
arguments because the majority of the Committee on 
Military Affairs has sueceeded in entirely smothering 
the evidence and arguments, not only so far as the 
public is concerned, but even to the extent of refusing 
to furnish copies to the minority members of the com- 
mittee. 

We are pleased to report, however, that the newly 
elected governor of Idaho, Hon. Frank W. Hunt upon 
assuming office, abolished the bull-pen, the “ letters de 
eachet" and the “industrial passport” system, which 
had been put in operation by Gov. Stuenenberg by and 
with the aid of Federal troops. So that those attacks 
upon human liberty, especially dealt with by the in- 
vestigation before the Committee on Military Affairs, 
which so greatly affected the life and liberty of the 
organized workmen of Idaho, particularly the miners, 
were eliminated by the act of the present governor. 


Musicians’ Resolution, 

We closed our last report upon this subject by saying 
“it is at present on the House calendar and has not been 
considered.” We regret to say that it has remained on 
the House calendar until the end of the session and 
received no consideration, and hence died with the ex- 
piration of Congress. 

Prison Labor Bill. 

The Prison Labor Bill, H. R. 5450, passed the House 
during the last session and was sent to the Senate 
and thence to the Senate Committee on Education 
and Labor, of which Senator Kyle is the chairman, has 
remained in that committee ever since and has not 
been reported upon. This bill, in the shape in which it 
passed the House and came to the Senate committee, 
was the creation of the Industrial Commission, of which 
Senator Kyle, of South Dakota, is chairman. 


Eight-hour Bill. 


On the Eight-hour bill, H. R. 6882 (the history of which, 
up to last June, is to be found on page 205 and succeeding 
pages of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST for July of last 
year), we desire to report the following: Upon our ar- 
rival here, after the adjournment of the Louisville Con- 
vention of the American Federation of Labor, and after 
consultation with Mr. Bell, of Typographical Union, 
who had been looking out for our measures, we found 
that Senator Kyle, Chairman of the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, was in South Dakota, and we were 
compelled to await his return to Washington. He ar- 
rived here on or about the 15th day of January, and we 
immediately sought an interview with him, and were 
promised by him that he would call the committee 
together at an early date for the purpose of con- 
sidering these and other measures which were then 
before the committee. After having received the 
promise, we interviewed several members of the com- 
mittee, urging them to be present and report this bill. 
We received a definite promise from Senator Turley, of 
Tennessee, that he would be present; and we want to 
state that, from the call of the first meeting until the 
last, he was present whenever the committee was called, 
ready and willing to < favorably upon this bill. 
Senator Perkins, of California, stated that he had no 
time to be at the committee, owing to his duties on other 
committees, but that he would go to the room of the 
Committee on Education and Labor, record himself 
“present and voting” in favor of H. R. 6882 (the Eight- 
hour bill) and 5450 (the Prison Labor bill). From Senator 
McComas, of Maryland, we obtained the information 
that the Eight-hour bill was “‘crudely drawn,” and that 
he would not pledge himself as favoring “that bill,” 
but that he was in sympathy with the effort to reduce 
the hours of labor, and that “he would favor a bill 
looking to that end.” Senator Dolliver, of Iowa, who 
was a member of the House during the last session, and 
who there voted for the bill, spoke in such a way as to 
justify us in believing that he would be present during 
the committee meeting and support the Eight-hour bill. 
Senator Penrose, of Pennsylvania, who introduced the 
bill in the Senate, promised us to be present and en- 
deavor to get the bill out of the committee; but on 
several occasions was unfortunately absent from the 
city. Senator Daniel, of Virginia, promised to be pres- 
ent at the committee meeting; but on sundry occasions 
could not be there owing to the time that the committee 
was called, namely, 11 o’clock, and the further fact that 


he is a member of the Committee on Finance and was 
occupied with the War Revenue Reduction bill. 

Until in the last two days on which meetings were 
called, Senators would come and, finding no quorum, 
would again leave, and at no time was there an actual 
quorum of five Senators present ; and Senator Kyle, the 
chairman of the committee, insisted that the bill could 
not be considered unless there were five Senators present, 
holding that the fact of Senators coming to the com- 
mittee, reporting themselves present and in favor of the 
bill, would not give him authority to report it. 

As the time passed, and it became apparent to your 
committee that some forces were at work to prevent 
action upon this bill, your committee sought an inter- 
view with Senator Hanna, with a view of discussing this 
bill with him and obtaining his support. The Senator 
refused to see us, and we afterwards obtained from re- 
liable sources the information that he was opposed to 
the adoption of this measure as a law. 

It will be seen from our report of June, 1900, that Sena- 
tor Pettigrew, of South Dakota, endeavored to have the 
EKight-Hour and Prison Labor bills placed upon the 
calendar and acted upon previous to the adjournment 
of last session. On the lth of February he took occa- 
sion to again bring these bills to the attention of the 
Senate in the following words (found on pages 2742-43, 
Congressional Record, 6th Congress, 2d Session : 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Mr. President, I did not intend, when 
this debate commenced, to allude to some other matters 
which ought to have the attention of the Senate, but 
under the circumstances it seems to me proper that we 
shall consider them. 

There has been a bill before this body for many days, 
a bill demanded by the farmers of this country, and yet 
the Senator having that bill in charge refuses to press it 
against the subsidy bill. I think it is well to call the 
attention of the country to this fact. Is it more impor- 
tant that $9,000,000 a year shall be taken from the Treas- 
ury of the country than that important legislation 
demanded by the farmers of the United States, the 
oleomargarine bill, shall be discussed or considered ? 
It seems that the managers of the majority conclude 
that it is. 

But, Mr. President, when the last session closed we 
had pending not only the anti-trust bill, which the 
Senate refused to consider, but there were two other 
measures before this body demanded by the labor 
organizations of the United States. They had been 
passed by the other House and came to the Senate on 
the 25d of May, and were referred to the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

On the 5th of last June 1 asked to have the committee 
discharged from the further consideration of those 
labor bills. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Platt] 
says to me that it was the last day of the session, Mr. 
President, on the 5th day of June no resolution to ad- 
journ had passed this body. The session could have 
continued as long as we chose to have it continue. We 
could have remained here if we had chosen to remain 
here, if the majority had wanted to remain here, and 
passed these labor bills, as well as the anti-trust bill. 

One of the bills to which I refer was House bill 5450, to 
limit the effect of the regulation of interstate commerce 
between the several States in goods, wares and mer- 
chandise wholly or in part manufactured by convict 
labor or in any prison or reformatory. That bill the 
majority of this body refused to consider. They refused 
to pass a resolution to discharge the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor from its further consideration and 
place it upon the calendar, so that it might be discussed 
and passed. 

Not only that, Mr. President, but fhat bill still re- 
mains in the Committee on Education and Labor, and 
undoubtedly it will remain there unless they report it a 
day or two before we adjourn, That measure, demanded 
by the great labor organizations of this country, has{not 
been regarded as worthy of consideration. 

I said then—in June—that these bills were passed 
through the House for the purpose of smothering them 
in a committee in this body, for the purpose of using 
them for election purposes in the campaign about to 
occur. Am I not justified in that statement now, in 
view of the history we have made since that time? 
What deal has been made by which those labor bills 
were sidetracked? Was it a promise to the laborers of 
the country that you would pass them this winter, or 
was it a promise to the great coal operators that if they 
would settle the strike and help the campaign you 
would not pass them this winter? 

The other labor bill was House bill 6882, limiting the 
hours of daily services of laborers and mechanics em- 
peeve upon work done for the United States or any 

‘erritory, or the District of Columbia, thereby securing 
better products, and for other purposes. That bill also 
came to us on the 23d day of May. It was referred to 
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the Committee on Education and Labor. The labor 
organizations had been here all last session striving to 
secure the passage of these two bills, It came from the 
other House on the 23d of May, and there it slumbers in 
the Committee. I charged that that bill would never 
see daylight, and that it was referred to that committee 
at the closing hours of the last session for the purpose of 
using it to either compel the laborers of this country, by 
the promise of its passage, to support the Republican 
ticket, or else to compel the labor employers, the great 
trusts of the country, to give the contributions which 
should come if the bills failed. What deal has been 
made by which the bill still remains in the Committee 
on Education and Labor? Why is not that bill brought 
up for consideration? The labor organizations are here. 
They have been working with that committee during 
the whole session. They are unable to get any action. 

So these measures, clearly political measures, passed 
by the other House in the closing hours of the last 
session, predicted by us as being used for the purpose of 
assisting the election, are side-tracked in the interest of 
a ship-subsidy bill which could only be utilized by its 
passage. 

After exhausting every other tous known method to 
get these bills considered, we appealed to Senator Petti- 
grew, of South Dakota, to endeavor to have the com- 
mittee discharged in order that the 8-hour bill might be 
considered by the Senate. On February 27, he introduced 
the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 6882) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United 
States or any Territory or the District of Columbia, 
thereby securing better products, and for other purposes, 
and that the Senate proceed to consider the same. 
and in connection with the same, we addressed to him 
the following letter: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., February 26, 1901. 

DEAR Srr. We desire to call your attention to the 
status of the bills now pending in the Senate, particu- 
larly H, R. 6882, and the manner in which consideration 
of that bill has been treated during the present session 
of Congress. 

We have endeavored all during the session to have a 
committee meeting to consider this bill among others, 
The chairman of the committee, Senator Kyle, has 
insisted that before our bills could receive considera- 
tion there must be present at the meeting a quorum of 
the committee. Many meetings have been called, and 
to our full knowledge there has not been a quorum 
present at any meeting of the committee held during 
this session. 

We have alse been promised that meetings would be 
called on certain days; and we found upon investigation 
that no call had been sent out. In interviewing some of 
the Senators who are on the committee, they took ob- 
jection to the time of day at which the meeting was 
called, to wit, ll o’clock A. M., stating that the Senate 
going into session at that hour it was necessary for them 
to be on the floor of the Senate instead of attending com- 
mittee meetings. This fact was brought to the attention 
of Senator Kyle, and he informed us that he would 
again call a meeting of the committee for that hour, and 
assured us that it would be easier to get a quorum at 
that time than at any hour earlier in the See. That 
meeting was sappene to have been called for a week 
ago last Friday ; but, on going to the committee room, 
we were informed that the chairman of the committee 
had not called a meeting for that day. 

It was again promised us that a meeting would be 
called for the following Tuesday ; and on that day there 
was not a quorum present. . 

We then pressed for another meeting, and it was 
agreed that there should be a meeting on last Saturday 
at 10.30 o’clock A. M. Two ofthe members of the com- 
mittee—Senators Perkins and Turley—were present at 
that time, and waited in the committee room until ll 
o’clock, when they had to leave to attend to their duties 
on the floor of the Senate. Later, Senators McComas and 
Daniel appeared at the committee room and stayed 
there for some time, presumably considering the 8-hour 
bill. At no one time was there a quorum of the com- 
mittee present. 

From interviews held with the various members of 
the committee, we are firmly of the opinion that had 
the committee had the opportunity of meeting at an 
hour that would not have conflicted with their other 
duties the bill would have been reported from the com- 
mittee early in this session. 


It is peculiar to notice that on page 207 of the July issue 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST that Senator Kyle 
says, over his own signature, to G. W. Perkins, president 
of the Cigar Makers’ International Union, in reply toa 
letter received by him, and answered on May 28, 1900, 


that one of the reasons for the committee, during the 
last session of Congress, not holding meetings to con- 
sider these bills was from the fact that the Senate began 
meeting at 11 o’clock in the morning, and for that reason 
the committee could not be gotten together. It is also 
strange to notice that every mecting, or every supposed 
meeting, of the committee that was called during this 
session, with the exception of the meeting last Saturday, 
which was called at 10.30, was called at the very hour at 
which the chairman of the committee contended:it was 
impossible to get a meeting during the last session of 
Congress. 

Further than this, we beg to note that while there was 
not a quorum present at the meeting last Saturday, the 
chairman of the committee yesterday reported to the 
Senate from the committee an amendment to the sun- 
dry civil bill calling for an appropriation in the direction 
of extending the life of the Industrial Commission for 
another two years. 

We feel that we are justified in asking you to press the 
resolution which you have introduced, as, in any event, 
it is as well that our bill dies on the floor of the Senate 
as to have it practically strangled in a pocket or pigeon- 
hole in the desk of the chairman of the Committee on 
Education and Labor. 

We inclose herein copy of our report on the 8-hour bill 
during the last session of Congress, which will be found 
on page 205 and succeeding pages. 

ith every expression of good wishes, we remain, 
yours, very truly, 





ANDREW FURUSETH, 
Tuos. F. TRAcy, 
Legislative Committee, American Federation of Labor, 
Hon. R. F. PETTIGREW, 
United States Senate. 

(Found on page 3533, Congressional Record, 56th Con- 
gress, 2d Session). On February 28, the resolution 
came up in the morning hour, under the rules of 
the Senate, and, after Senator Pettigrew had stated his 
reasons for introducing the resolution and having had 
the history of the effort on the part of organized labor 
to have the eight-hour bill become a law inserted in the 
Record, Senator Platt, of Connecticut, raised the fol- 
lowing point of order: 

Mr. PLatrr, of Connecticut. Mr. President, 1 make 
the point of order that this resolution is not in 
order during the morning hour; that it is a reso 
lution not only to discharge the committee, but 
to proceed to the consideration of the bill named; 
and that that part of the resolution clearly is not in 
order, and when such a motion is made it must be 
decided without debate. That portion of the resolution 
to proceed to the consideration of a bill can only be 
made when the morning hour has expired— 
which was sustained by the chair, whereupon Senator 
Pettigrew reintroduced the resolution in the following 
form: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor 
be discharged from the further consideration of the bill 
(CH. R, 6882) limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United 
States or any Territory or the District of Columbia, 
thereby securing better products, and for other pur 

sesS.— 

(page 3534, Congressional Record, 56th Congress, 2d Ses 
sion) and also the following resolution, both of which, 
under the rules, went over to be considered at the morn- 
ing session on the following day: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce 
be discharged from further consideration of H. R. 1080, 
an act toamend an act to promote the safety of em- 
ployes, ete., by requiring common carriers engaged in 
interstate commerce to equip their cars with automatic 
couplers and continuous brakes, etc., approved March 
2, 1893. 

On the following day, the resolution dealing with the 
amendment to the Automatic Car Couplers act, came 
up and was discussed. During that discussion, Senator 

ellington, of Maryland, caused to be read from the 
secretary’s desk the following telegram: 

Hon. GEORGE L, WELLINGTON, 
Ebbitt House, Washington, D. C. : 

Organized labor is not ignorant at treatment of labor 
legislation, and urge you to support Senator Pettigrew’s 
resolution to discharge committee from further consid- 
eration of Eight-hour bill and pt it on its immediate 
passage. H, L. EICHELBERGER, 
Secretary, Baltimore Federation of Labor. 


A large number of telegrams of a similar character 
were received by Senators from representative trade 
unionists of the country. 

And later on in the discussion Senator Aldrich, of 
Rhode Island, in opposition to discharging the Com 
mittee on Interstate Commerce from the consideration 
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of the amendment to the Automatic Car Couplers act, 
and to the discharging of the Committee on Education 
and Labor from the further consideration of the Eight- 
hour bill, used the following language (found on page 
3658, Congressional Record, 56th Congress, 2d Session) : 

Mr. ALDRICH. I have attempted to do justice to the 
Senator from Massachusetts. 

Now, Mr. President, we have thirty or forty hours of 
this legislative session yet remaining. There is not a 
member of the Senate who does not know that these 
motions to discharge committees from the consideration 
of contested legislation can not in the nature of things 
result in anything effective for the benefit of the meas- 
ures suggested. There is not a member of the Senate 
who does not know it. TheSenator from Massachusetts 
knows as well as I that if his Committee on the Judi- 
clary were discharged from the Anti-trust bill there is 
no possible hope of passing that bill at this session. 
The Senator from South Dakota and other Senators who 
favor discharging the Committee on Education and 
Labor from the proposed Eight-hour law know perfectly 
well it is not possible for that measure to be considered 
at this session. 

If members of the committees, chairmen or otherwise, 
who are desirous of discharging their own committees 
and other committees simply because their individual 
views have not been carried out by the committees 
should have their way, there will be nothing done at 
this session of Congress except to discuss measures 
which can never be finally voted upon. 

The morning hour was consumed by discussion; but 
it was practically understood that the Committee on 
Interstate Commerce would report upon the amend- 
ment to the Automatic Car Couplers act, and the reso- 
lution to discharge the Committee on Education and 
Labor was again introduced by Senator Pettigrew, in 
order that action thereon might be reached on the next 
day, which was Saturday. 

On the next day (Saturday), immediately upon the 
Senate coming to order, Senator Hale, of Maine, asked 
that the Senate go into consideration of the Deficiency 
Appropriation bill. Senator Pettigrew stated that to 
that he had no objection, providing it was generally 
understood that morning business would come up im- 
mediately after action upon the bill. To this there was 
objection from the Republicans, and Senator Hale then 
moved .to take up the Appropriation bill, and the motion 
a Senator Pettigrew again objected, and the fol- 
owing colloquy took place (page 3712, Congressional 
Record, 56th Congress, 2d Session) : 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to say that unless I can geta 
vote on the resolution I introduced I think we will not 
facilitate the passage of this bill or any other measure 
by this motion. The railroads talked out the resolution 
yesterday morning, talking out the two hours,and I 
intend to have a vote on it before we adjourn. 

Mr. HALE. I shall be out of the way in an hour. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. It is one hour and thirty-five minutes 
until 1 o’clock, when the morning hour will expire. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I rise to a question of order. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is that the motion is not debatable. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Very well; there will be questions 
that will be debatable in about two minutes; and they 
will be debated, too. 


And later Senator Pettigrew made the following state- 
ment: 


Mr. PETTIGREW. I shall protect myself by every possi- 
ble rule than I can invoke, If it facilitates the passage 
of this measure to object and to shut us out of the morn- 
ing hour and prevent a vote upon those resolutions, 
others can decide whether it will facilitate matters 
or not. 


And finally the same Senator raised the point of order 
that the Appropriation bill could not be considered 
because it had been reported on that day, and Senator 
Morgan, of Alabama, suggested, in addition thereto, 
that there was no printed copy of the bill before the 
Senate, upon which Senator Hale withdrew the bill for 
the time being in order to permit the morning business 
to be proceeded with. 

When the resolution dealing with the amendment to 
the Automatic Car Couplers act was reached, Senator 
Pettigrew withdrew the same, the bill having been re- 

rted to the Senate. This cleared the way for the reso- 
ution providing for the discharge of the Committee on 
Education and labor from the further consideration of 
the &Hour bill, and the following colloquy (found on 
page 3716, Congressional Record, ith Congress, 2d Session ) 
took place : 


HOURS OF LABOR ON GOVERNMENT WORK. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair lays before the 


Senate a resolution coming over from a previous day, 
which will be read. 

The Secretary read the resolution submitted yesterday 
by Mr. Pettigrew, as follows: 

Resolved, That the Committee on Education and Labor 
be discharged from the further consideration of H, R. 
6882, an act limiting the hours of daily service of laborers 
and mechanics employed upon work done for the United 
States or any Territory or the District of Columbia, 
thereby securing better products, and for other purposes, 

Mr. Pettigrew and Mr. Kyle addressed the Chair. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I hope the Senator from South Dakota 
(Mr. Pettigrew] will allow that resolution to go over 
until tomorrow morning. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. That resolution has been pending for 
two or three days. I think it ought to be acted upon. 
It simply asks that the Committee on Education and 
Labor be discharged from further consideration of the 
bill named, which went to that committee on the 23d of 
last May. 

Mr. KYLE. I believe I have the floor, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair intended to 
recognize and did recognize the other Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. Pettigrew]. 

Mr. KYLE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, While the Chair looked 
at the Senator from South Dakota on his right [Mr, 
Kyle} he recognized the Senator from South Dakota on 
his left [Mr. Pettigrew]. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HALE. As the main subject in controversy for the 
possession of the floor has been got out of the way by 
the report of the Senator from Illinois |Mr. Cullom), 1 
_— the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Pettigrew] 
will not now insist upon this resolution coming up, be- 
cause I see clearly it is going to give rise to extended 
discussion. 

Mr. PetTriGrew. If the resolution is going to give rise 
to protracted debate, I will let it go over until tomorrow. 

Mr. HALE. I hope the Senator will do so. 

Mr. PE’ REW. Perhaps my colleague [Mr. Kyle] can 
tell me whether it is going to give rise to extended dis- 
cussion or not, 

Mr. KYLE. I simply wish to state in a few words the 
position of the committee. 

Mr. ALDRICH, I hope that the resolution will be per- 
mitted to goover until tomorrow. It will certainly give 
rise to considerable discussion. 

Mr. CHANDLER. Why not adopt it now ? 

Mr. HALE. We are not ready to adopt it. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Why can not this arrangement be 
made: Let the resolution go over until the Deficiency 
bill has been disposed of, and then have the resolution 
taken up at once? 

Mr. GALLINGER, Oh, no; we can not do what the 
Senator from South Dakota requests. We have more 
important matters. 

Mr. PerrigRew. Very well, Mr. President; I will 
allow the resolution to go over, retaining its place, if I 
van have unanimous consent, 

The PRESIDENT protempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that the resolution go 
over, retaining its place. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

It will be seen that, with the understanding that it 
was to be considered on the “ next” day, it was unani- 
mously laid aside. Later on in the day, during a tem- 
porary absence of Senator Pettigrew from the chamber, 
a unanimous consent agreement was entered into, as 
follows: 

Mr. ALLISON. I think the business of the session is 
such that for the convenience of Senators we should now 
make arrangement practically for a recess today and 
tomorrow. Therefore lask unanimous consent that at 
half past 5 this afternoon the Senate shall take a recess 
until &, and that at half past 10 this evening the Senate 
shall take a further recess until 3 o’clock tomorrow 
afternoon, 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The Senator from lowaasks 
unanimous consent that the Senate shall take a recess 
from half past 5 this evening until 8 o’clock, and that at 
half past 10 this evening a further recess shall be taken 
until 3 o’clock tomorrow afternoon, Is there objection 
to the request? The Chair hears none, and such is the 
order of the Senate. 

Shortly afterwards, Senator Pettigrew, having come 
into the chamber again, protested against this unani- 
mous consent agreement, and finally asked that 
unanimous consent be given for a vote upon his resolu- 
tion dealing with the 8-Hour bill. The actual history of 
what took place is as follows (found on page 37314, Con- 
gressional Record, March 2): 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I understand that a unanimous con- 
sent has been given which will prevent us from having 
another morning hour during this session of Congress, 
Am I correct? 
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Mr. ALDRICH. If the Senator from South Dakota de- 
sires to get a vote upon the resolution to discharge the 
Committee on Education and Labor from a certain bill 
I — = there will be no objection to that course. I 
certainly have none. 

Mr. PETTIGREW, I am the victim of a unanimous con- 
sent agreement under those circumstances. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The information given 
the Chair, who was not present when the unanimous 
consent agreement was made, was that at half past 5 
o’clock today the Senate takes a recess until 8 o’clock, 
and at half past 10 it takes a further recess until 3 o’clock 
tomorrow afternoon. If the Senate should adjourn at 
the close of the business of the Senate after meeting 
tomorrow there would be a morning hour on Monday, 
if the Chair has stated the unanimous consent agreement 
correctly. 

Mr. Hoar. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. Hoar. Unless there were an affirmative vote of 
the Senate changing the hour of meeting, is not this the 
last legislative day? Monday is the 4th of March, and 
our authority ends on the 3d of March under the Consti- 
tution. 

The hours of Monday forenoon are only in our con- 
templation the hours of the previous day. We will not 
have adjourned. Weare on the last day of the session 
now, without any unanimous consent, as I understand it. 

. The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is correct 
in his statement. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I wish to say that today, when I con- 
sented that the morning hour should be abolished and 
that the resolution should not come up to be voted 
upon, it was clearly, universally understood that I 
should have a vote upon the resolution, 

Mr. Hoar. That is true. 

Mr. ALDRICH (to Mr. Pettigrew). Ask for unanimous 
consent, 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I think that is equivalent to a unani- 
mous consent, 

Mr. Hoar, I should like to say just one thing further, 
because it is an important matter for us all to under- 
stand. As I understand it, the last day of this Congress 
began at 11 o’clock this morning, and up to 12 o’clock on 
Monday next, if we sit so long, we shall be engaged on 
that day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair thinks the 
Senator is correct in his statement. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. That can only be possible in view of 
the fact that we do make the day continual by taking a 
recess. Otherwise we have until the 3d of March always, 
and tomorrow noon will begin the 3d of March. 

Mr. Hoar, The 3d of March is Sunday, and itfis a dies 
non, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Dakota asks unanimous consent that he may have a 
vote on his resolution at some time. At what time does 
the Senator indicate? 

Several Senators. What resolution? 

Mr. ALDRICH. It is the resolution to discharge the 
ccc on Education and Labor from the eight-hour 

i 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. SEWELL. I object. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New 
Jersey objects. 

Mr. PETTIGREW. Then I will object to the considera- 
tion of the bill now pending. 

Mr. ALDRICH. I can hardly see how the Senator can— 

Mr. PETTIGREW. I yielded my right in the morning 
hour this morning to finish the deficiency epprepeta- 
tion bill with the understanding that I should have an 
opportunity, and I am not to be cheated out of it. 

It will be seen that the unanimous consent agreement, 
entered into while Senator Pettigrew was absent from 
the chamber, was taken advantage of to its fullest ex- 
tent by Senators Aldrich, of Rhode Island, and Sewell, 
of New Jersey, to prevent any further consideration of 
the resclution dealing with the Eight Hour bill. Later 
on in the evening Senator Pettigrew moved that the 
Senate go into consideration of the bill providing for 
the amendment to the Car Couplers act. The motion 

assed and thus became unfinished business of the 

enate. On the 3d, in the afternoon, after a serious 
effort on the part of Senators Aldrich, Wolcott, and 
others, to amend this bill so as to make it ineffective, 
those amendments were abandoned and the bill passed, 
whereupon it went tO the House, the amendment con- 
curred in, and the bill finally became a law, thus 
proving beyond any peradventure, that, but for the 
opposition of Senators Aldrich, Platt, Sewell, and 
others of the same party, the Eight Hour bill might 
have been passed without any difficul y. 


In closing this report, which is practically the record 


of the etforts during the Fifty-fifth and Fifty-sixth Con- 
gresses, on the part of labor, to obtain effective legisla- 
tion for the improvement of labor’s condition, it is 
undeniably true that as to this Congress it may be sum- 
med upin one, single word, failure, with exception of 
the abolition of a Mg | in Hawaii. 

The history of the Eight-hour bill in_ the Fifty-fifth 
and closing with the first session of the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress is to be found on page 206 and succeeding pages 
of the AMERICAN FEDERATIONIstT for July, 1900. It re 
cites the honest effort on the part of Mr. Gardner, of 
New Jersey, to have an effective eight-hour bill adopted 
in the House, and the “honest” effort on the part 
of Senator Kyle to have it defeated in the Senate, 
Senator Kyle gladly agreed to introduce it, to father it 
and to fight for it. He thereupon deliberately provoked 
opposition, and when his opposition was about to fail, 
he caused the bill to be recommitted, held it in commit- 
tee until the last days of the session, and then submitted 
a minority report againstit. Your committee has not 
heard of any other instance in which this, or similar 
things, have taken place. However, he succeeded at 
that time, and had equal success in the first session of this 
Congress and also in the session which has just closed, 
It will be remembered that he represents South Dakota 
a State which can not be deeply affected for good or evi 
by the passage of the eight-hour bill and which would 
no doubt, to some extent, be benefited by the passage of 
the Prison Labor Bill. And, inasmuch as men do not 
do things without cause, it seems to us but a reasonable 
question for you, who are reading this, to ask, why 
should he do it? Je answer, we do not know. Next, 
how came it that he could have the power to doit? On 
that subject, we can, to some extent, inform you. 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, has been persistent dur- 
ing the three years in his opposition to this measure. 

First, he induced the Connecticut manufacturers to 

rotest against it and to come to the Committee on 

tducation and Labor with an astounding wail about 
the jack knives for the seaman in the navy and buttons 
for the soldiers, etc., which Connecticut manufacturers 
contract to supply to the Government—fears which were 
utterly groundless, proven so even to the satisfaction of 
those who appeared before the committee. Later on, 
the Senator took whatever steps he could (and no man 
in the United States Senate can do more) to prevent the 
bill from being reported trom the committee, or its con- 
sideration in the Senate. In this he had the full s ym pa- 
ny and co-operation of Senator Aldrich, of Rhode 
Island," and Senator Sewell, of New Jersey. It was be- 
cause the Senator from South Dakota had these other 
Senators behind him that he could, or rather they could, 
so successfully bury this measure, which labor has 
worked for and petitioned for more earnestly than any 
other measure before Congress, in which they have ever 
been interested. Both political parties (although this is 
not a political measure) have, since 1868, been edged to 
an eight-hour day on work done by or for the United 
States Government. The act of 1892 took care of the 
work done by the Government, that is, workmen em- 
ployed directly by the Government have since then been 
accorded an eight-hour day. But when labor attempts 
to have these principles followed, in the work contrac 
for, into the establishments of the great corporations of 
the country, we are met with their (?) opposition and 
the opeen of the Senators named, and the effort has 
failed. What future possibilities there may be, the 
future alone will show. 

We have had the earnest co-operation of the members 
of the Executive Council, the officers at headquarters 
and many of the organizations throughout the country, 
as well as thatof many individuals, among whom might 
be mentioned Mr. Daniel J. Keefe, president of the In- 
ternational Union of Longshoreman, and Mr. M. M. Gar- 
land, of the Amalgama Association of Iron and Steel 
Workers. 

Respectfully, A. FURUSETH, 
THOMAS F. TRACY, 
Legislative Committee, American Federation of Labor. 





Of the 27 strikes in the United Kingdom ending in 
January, 1901, nine were decided in favor of the work 

ople, seven were compromised and 11 were decided in 
avor of the employers. 

Of the 36 strikes in France ending in December, 1900,five 
were successful, 16 were compromised and 15 were lost. 

Of the eight strikes in Belgium ending in November. 
1900, only two, which gave 132 sugar workers an increase 
of wages, were successful. One strike of cigarmakers, 
having the same object, was compromised after a strug- 
gle of one month. The five other strikes, involving 
2,300 workers, were failures. 

It is a fact, easily proven, that wherever socialistic 
ideas are most prevalent the efforts of workers to better 
their condition are there the least successful. 
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State of Employment in 
FEBRUARY 


The general state of employment during February 
continued exceptionally good. 

In the 708 unions making returns, with an aggregate 
membership of 47,405, two thousand and ninety-four 
(44 per cent.) were reported as unemployed at thé end 
of February, 1901, compared with 3°] per cent. in the 697 
unions, with a membership of 48,482, from which returns 
were received for January, 1901. 


Jan \ Feb. | Mar | Apr | May \ June Aug | Sep | Oct | Nov | Dec 





Chart showing the percentage of unemployed mem- 
bers of the trade unions making returns at the close 
of each completed month, commencing January, 1900. 

The thick line applies to 1901, the thin line to 1900. 





Charters Issued in February. 


Apart from the charters issued by our affiliated Na- 
tional Unions the American Federation of Labor office 
issued charters during the month of February, 1901, as 
follows : 

Central Bodies, 9; Local Unions, 47. 





Notice. 


HEADQUARTERS 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR, 
428-425 G St., N. W., WASHINGTON, D. C., 
March 25, 1901. 
To All Affiliated Unions : 

At the request of the unions interested, and after due 
investigation and attempt at settlement, the following 
concerns have been declared UNFAIR: 

THE ECLIPSE STOvE Co., of Mansfield, O. 
THE GOODELL CuTLERY Co., of Antrim, N. H. 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A. F. of L. 


Special Notice. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 22, 1901. 
To all Affiliated Unions: 

A satisfactory settlement of the differences existing 
between the firm of MARSHALL & BALL, of Newark, 
N. J., and the Retail Clerks’ International Protective 
Association ; also of those existing between the HAUSER 
BRENNER & FATH COOPERAGE Co., of St. Louis, Mo., 
and the Coopers’ International Union ; also those exist- 
ing between the SwirrT PACKING Co., and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America and the Coopers’ International Union, having 
been reached, whereby these firms now operate union 
establishments, the same are removed from our list 
“ We-don’t-patronize,” and placed upon our FAIR LIST, 

Secretaries are requested to read this notice at union 
meetings, and labor and reform press please copy. 

Fraternally. SAMUEL GOMPERS, 
President, A, F. of L. 





Financial Statement. 
WASHINGTON, D. C., March 1, 1901. 
Following is a statement of the receipts and expenses 
forthe month of February, 1901. (The months are ab- 
breviated thus: j, f, m, a, m, etc.) 
Feb. RECEIPTS. 
1. Balance on hand.................... 
Federal labor 8399, tax, Jan 






$10,679 51 
en 80 








Watchcase engravers intl, tax, f, m, @......... 5 00 
Ship caulkers 8792, tax, JAM .........cccccceecceeeeees 1 25 
Central labor qatea, pamoquatse, | Mich, tax, 

BM Ge By Me Ge He Be Be TD ccccenencesccece ; 780 
Federal labor ise, iax, jan.. 1 25 
Federal labor 6415, tax, nov 2 
Brewery engineers and firemen 6910, tax, 

SE EEN 6 75 
8 ip carpenters and caulkers 8283, tax, dec.. 2 75 
Federal labor 8388, tax, G@C.........0.cc0ssccsseeeee 75 
Brass bobbin workers 8628, tax, dec.......... in 2 2 
Pipe and foundry workers 7608, tax, 2 - Se 5 
Federal labor 8727, tax, dec, $1. 50; sup, 50c..... 2 00 
Freight handlers 8493, SEED sesveintevenncnntvnesiéa S 1 00 





uo 


Horsenail makers 6170, BUP..ssesorrveeneserseeeeneeees 
DA Barley, Charlotte, N 
Soil pipe and fitting te idere ako, tax, d, ’00;j 
Federal labor 7150, tax, bal j, f 
Snappers prot 8498, tax, jan ..... 
Capmakers 8582, tax, yan al. 80; sup, $1.35 
Federal labor 8330, tax, jan, $2.75; sup, $1. iv.. 
Greenglass bottle gatherers TIO, BRP cocescccccee 
Bricklayers, plasterers and stone mason 
OORT, GHEE, GUD ccvccccvecccccvccescccceccnecosenenscssoes 
2. Bugaluggers prot 8859, » SUR 
Central labor union, ike 





mo a 





Federal labor 8301, sup. 
Federal labor 7L10, sup.. 
Federal labor 8793, sup... 
Team drivers intl, sup 
Order of railway clerks of America, tax, d, 
Amal assn of st railway employes, tax, n, 
Hod carriers 8776, tax, j, f 
Federal labor 8472, tax, 'h, . 00; j.. 
Laborers prot 8651 tax, o,n, d 
Marble workers 8860, sup.... 
Button workers 7546, tax, dec.. “ 
Milkers union 8861, SUP..........c0..0s0000 seecseseeseeees 
Central labor council, Jamestown, N Y,sup 
Federal labor 8180, sup 
Tanners and curriers 8231, tax, jan..... 
Puget Sound lumber millmen 8862, sup. 
Federal labor 7165, tax, 8, 0, y SS, $1.40; as- 
sessment, 26c. “an catmpeitconnen 

Federal labor 7165, sup.. caabiiitenieiiaeamias 

4. United hatters of N A, tax, feb........... 
Bro of stationary firemen, tax, nov 
Journey men tailors union of A, tax, n, d, 

00; 


- oO om 
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se 





EET LE ELLE LIA RIAA TAD 90 00 
Boilermakers and iron shipbuilders, tax, n, 
sadappinaasnsnpeahesnsnpninetnamentmiighnninatininandine 61 83 
Trades and labor coune il, Vallejo, Cal, tax, 
© PER ERS eM SEE Ce NI 250 
Central labor union, Cleveland, Ohio, tax, 

PS’ oeeyeryet ys F34 Seem 10 00 
Iron and steel workers 7518, tax, dec.. . 9 00 
Rubber workers 8683, tax, 0, N.............. = 225 
Federal labor 8631, tax, Jam..............0...cccceeeeeee 210 
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Ladies straw 
ee ; 

Laborers prot 8817, tax, jan. asi 

Federal labor 860, tax, o, ~ d.. 

Blacksmith helpers 6931, tax, jan 

Federal labor 8375, tax, nov 

Soapmakers 8768, tax, Jj, f, m................ 

N Y and B B emp! prot assn 8556, tax, jan 

Beer pump workers 8671, tax, 0, n, d, "00; j 

Federal labor 7106, tax, j, a, 8 0, n, d, "00; j 

Federal labor 8276, tax, nov 

Iron workers helpers 6709, tax, n, d, ’00; 

Federal labor 8374, tax, j, Jj, a, 8,0, n,d 

Federal labor 6925, tax, 0, n, d...... ; ; 

Laborers prot 5863, sup........... 

Laborers prot (c mores) & 8864, sup.. 

Federal labor 8208, sup ................ : 

Federal labor 8851, SUP -oseseee svecvensons 

Horsenail make rs 6313 3, 8up.... 

Boilermakers heaters “and helpe rs 8001, tax, 
dec, $2; sup, $1 

Federal labor 8503, ‘tax, ‘oct, $1; 
A T Fish, Bulfalo, N Y, sup... : 


and wool hat workers 7554, 








‘sup, De 





oo labor 8183, tax, oct..... aie 
Federal labor 8162, tax, jJan.............. 
Federal labor 7608, tax, d, 
Federal labor 7591, tax, d, "100: : 
“— = cereal’ millmen W642, tax, 8, O, n, 
. 2% eee ‘ : 
potest | labor 8033, tax, jan.. sideman - 
Federal labor 8060, tax, june, up, $1.50 
Mason and bricklayers helpers 8737, sup 
Car repairers and air brakemen 8433, —_- : 
Federal labor 883s, sup .. 
St Paul,Minn, trades and labor asse ‘:mbly sup 
Hospital attendants 8097, tax, jan... 
Platers he i rsand metal scrubbers 8006, ti UX, 
GID cnncoccrecnsccacenconssengecnnsonssnuansounpanoncaton : 
Industrial coune il, “Kan ¢ ‘ity, Mo, tax, d, 
1900; j, f, m, a@.... 
Brushinake rs p and b 7304, tax, 








, dec, $3.65; 


Fe x ‘ral iahor wun e sup. eococcesevecce son 
TPWHIPA ofA, local no 16, sup 
ee rs prot 8654, BED caxotansens 
Federal labor 8508, sup 
Rhode Island oyste rmens prot 8865, ‘sup , 
Oar baliders GBB7, GUP.........0....c0..crcecrreeseee 7 
Central labor union, Boston, ‘Mass, sup 
Mineral mine workers 8588, feb, $1.75; sup We 
Saw mill men 8153, tax, dec... 
CRame, la, trades and labor assembly, 
tax, 1,d aa 
Springtictd, lil., federation of labor, tax, n, 
d, | eee 
Ame -e an federation of music ians, ‘tax, ‘feb 
Miners prot 8540, tax, dec....... 
Federal labor 8589, assessment.. as 
Gas house employes 8562, tax, n, i. 
Sewing machine builders 7424, tax, o, n, d. 
Central trades and labor union, Havana, Ill, 
tax, 8, O, N... ‘ 
Rubber workers 7 7220, tax, 
Street and building laborer Ti, tax, ah 
Reed and rattan workers 8603, tax, jan me 
Flour mill employes 8036, tax, o, n, d, 00; Jf, m 
Federal labor 8633, tax, n, d, 00; ; 
Intl ladies garment workers, tux, o, n, ‘d 
Federated trades council, Montreal, Can, 
GRD... 
Window glass : appers S866, sup. . 
Federal labor 8867, sup .. 
Tanners and curriers 8868, sup 
Button workers prot 6861, sup 
Axle workers 8815, sup... 
San Francisco, Cal, labor council, sup 
Snappers prot 8826, sup... 
Federal labor 8811, sup... 
Horsenail makers 7180, sup 
Horsenail makers a PRPS 
Plow workers 8746, tax, jan, $4.30; sup, 60¢ 
Gree on glass bottle gatherers 734, tax, feb, 
$1.25; sup, 60c....... 
Pound fisherman 8456, sup 
Sewer diggers 8662, sup 
Federal labor 8818, sup saiailin 
Federal labor 8105, tax, jan, $2.05; sup, $1.25... 
Central ee labor council, Zanesville, 
Ohio, tax, n, d, 00; j, f, m,a ; 
Ice handle my ‘407, tax, j, Jj, a, 8, o, mn, d, 00; j, 
f, $0.45; assess 42c.. : 
Federal labor 8560, tax, d, 
Federal labor 8560, wp 
Federal labor 8637, tax, d, 











‘d, 900: ca 















400; j, f, m. 
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Gas workers 7493, tax, Jam. .........0.ccccccreesseseees 
( —_— labor union, Y oungstow n, Ohio, tax, 
_d, | * . 





Shirt t waist and laundry worke rs, ts ax, dec.. 
Reed, rattan and wood workers 6968, tax, « 0, 
n, a aaabicspeueelinsaameaen idide y 
Hod carriers 812 tax, o,n,d 
Intl typographical union, tax, jan..... 
Button workers 8789, tax, jan... 
Granite polishers 8642, tax, d, 
Laborers prot 8012, tax, feb.... 
Post office clerks 8703, tax, feb... : 
Federal labor 8241, tax, n, d, ’00; j, 
sess 30c............ ‘ 
Quarrymens prot 7A, tax eR j 
Rubber workers 8753, tax, Jan 
Federal labor 8679, tax, , a, 
Gas workers & tax, te 5. : 
Milk dealers 8772, tax, d, ’00; ji $1; sup, a. 12 
Mining car workers 886), sup .... aes 
Bill posters and lithographe rs 8870 
Stoneware workers 6888, sup.. 
Intl union of textile workers, dans 
Federal labor 8649, SUP...............000000 
Blacksmith helpers 8090, sup.. 
IU T W of A, no 164, sup............. ies 
Federal labor ___ anes 
Janitors and elevatormen 814, sup. encanta 
Powder workers 8871, sup...... wieie 
Furnace workers 8872, sup..... 
Tack makers 8557, feb, $1.30; sup, 2 
Trades one labor coune il, Grand Rapid is, 
Mich, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j, f, aS 
Central labor — Ithaca, N Y, J, 
n, d, ’99; j, f, m, a, m, ’00........ 
Laundry worke ts 6608, tax, eatin 
Federal labor 8193, tax, a sical 
Assorters and packers 8316, sup 
Gill net fishermen 7141, mend o,n,d, 
eee 
Federal labor 8093, tax, s, n, d.. 
Federal labor 7167, tax, dan. : 
Fire insurance agents 8530, tax, 
assess, 4ic... 
Tanners and curriers 8298, tax, S, O, N......... 
Central trades and labor coune il, Coshocton, 
Ohio, j,j, a, 8, 0, n, d, "00; Fh 4 See 
Car repairers 8348, tax, ‘a, . » eee 
Hod carriers 219, tax, ‘a, m, i, 
$37.55; ass wieamioingie cenaseies 
Fishermens prot eee t , d, 00; j, f, m 
Velvet and plush weavers 8775, tax, j, f, m. 
Hay compressors 8636, tax, j, f..................6. 
Federal labor 8787, tax, =. 
Federal labor 8770, tax, 00; ¥s 
Federal labor 8180, tax, feb acaieia 
Federal labor 7381, t 
First house men 86 
Ship caulkers 7562, tax, siesibea saree 
Egg inspectors 8705, tax, er 60: Te 
Metal polishers, buffers and plate rs, tax,n,d 
Central labor union, Manchester, N H, sup.. 
Federal labor (ladies) 8873, sup..............00000 
Street and building laborers 8138, tax, jan.. 
Hod carriers and building laborers 7575, tax, 
ER i SO Ee 
Ironmolders he Ipers 7413, tax, jan... 
Central labor union, Traverse C ity, Mich, 
tax, dec 
Chie ago He ights ‘trade and labor asse mbly, 
aE SS nee one 
United metal worke rs intl, tax, dec ... 
Quiney, — trade s and labor asse mbly, t ax, 
oO, n, d, : 2. on 
Belle witie, mie trades and 
tax, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m... 
Ottawa, Ill, trades and labor asse smbly, tax, 
m,j, Jj, a. 8, 0, d, 00; j, f, m, a, ’O1.. 
Madison, W wns fede rated trades ¢ une il, tax, 
m,Jj,Jj, a, 8, 1, d, 00; j, f, m, a, '01... 
Federal 1: shor i546 tax, feb cine 
Hosiery workers 8071, tax, jan... at 
Federal labor 8761, tax, dec......... 
Federal labor 8067, —_ o,n, d 
Leather worke rs 8655, tax, Jan 
Plasterers prot 7335, tax, j, f..... 
Spring bed and mattress make rs 8445, tax, feb 
Pavers prot 8558, assess... 
Street and building laborers 7405, tax, ey f, 
$1.50; assess 0c .... panscenienel “ 
Federal labor 7112, tax, nov... 
Marble workers 8664, tax, jan, $1.05; sup, 50e 
Shippers and ae ke Ps 8238, tax, d,’00; ds $4.15, 
sup, 75e accicnndnephiemannese ll 
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9, Shippers and packers 8238, assess................... 


~ 
i 


. Shirt workers S691, tax, o, n, d.. 


Federal labor 8329, tax, jan, $5.70; m7 We 
Federal labor 8762, 7 a 
Federal labor 8874, sup.. 
Federal labor 8875, sup.... 
St railway laborers 8876, sup............ 
Freight handlers 8821, sup... 
Federal labor 8806, SUP..............0000.cee00ee 
Intl bro of electrical workers, tax, j, f,m 
Federal labor 8525, tax, d, ’00; 
Twine stringers 8711, tax, n d, 
Coachmen oy stable mens iso iax, 
j,f, m, a, m, j, j,a,s,o,n sila 

















Federai labor 8418, tax, d, 00; e 
Federal labor 8582, tax, o, n, a, 
Federal labor 8812, tax, jan . 
Backtenders 848, tax, 7. | See 
Railway yardmen 8800, tax, jan............ 
Federal labor 8785, tax, jan....... mene 
Federal labor 8780, tax, 
Furnace workers 444, tax, jan. 
Federal labor 8757, tax, jan..... 
Central labor union, Carbondale, 
ES & ee sdinentnin 
Federal labor 8769, tax, jan.. ; 
Button workers 7023, tax, o, n, d.. we 
Horsenail makers 7180, tax, feb icanlanaals 
Hodcarriers 8334, tax, fan.. $ 
Central labor union, WwW arren, Ohio, t “ax, 
i: ER sina sticiintinlheicciainaty 
Federal labor & 92, tax, o, n, d, 00; j 
Central trades and labor Ee Collins- 
ville, Ill, d, 98; j, f, m, a, m, J, j, a,s, 0, n, 99 
Intl union of steam e ngineers, tax, - ‘a Riou 
Hodecarriers 8058, tax, s, 0, n......... Caats 
Federal labor sisi, tax, it : 
Federal labor 7204, tax, jan.. 








Penna, 











Union co trades council, Elizabeth, "N J, 
IR TEE UE sinsccinedenananeeneonnsebemmieiatiins 
Central trades and 


labor council, 


Brazil, 
Ind, tax, n, d, ; 
Federal labor 7300. iax, , elana ‘ 
Federal labor 7310, tax, eee a 
Granite cutters natl, tax, n, d, ~~ ae 
Federal labor 8851, sup 
Federal labor 8088, sup...................06 
Shipwrights prot 7006, sup..... 
Stoneware workers 6888, sup..... 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup........ 
Federal labor 7010, sup... 
Laborers prot 864, sup : 
Iron shippers 7356, tax, o, n, d, $3.60; ; Sup, 25e 
Amal society of engineers, tax, n, d, ’00; j, 
$17.61; sup, $10 ae 
Federal labor 8139, tax, jan, $3.50; sup, 
Laundry workers 7: Rs canesitncsidiiemaias 
Carriage workers, Cle Veland local, sup.. 
Federal labor 8877, sup................0...000++ 
Federal labor 8818, sup... 
Federal labor 887: &, , ; 
Federal labor 8879, 2 ee iis 
Cement burners 8767, tax, feb.. 
Federal labor 7165, tax, j, 3 
Federal labor 8394, tax, aug, part 
i scsxinicnsctdnonies eessavere 


























$1.80; sup, 50c 
Plasterers helpers 7485, tax, d, 
Sprinkler fitters 6479, tax, o,n, d, 
Builders laborers 7471, tax, a, 00; 
Punch and shearmen 81: 26. tax, a; 00; J 
Blacksmith helpers 8159, tax, o, n, d.. = 
Rockmen 8684, tax, 0, n, ecalatte a ceaae a 
Mineral mine workers 8304, tax, n, d, 00; j... 
Laborers prot 8336, tax, n, d, 00; J, $7.05; as- 


100; j, f, m.. 


Laborers prot 8336, sup............ - 
Hod carriers 8115, tax, a, part m.... 
Green glass gatherers 8723, tax feb.. 
Bottlers prot 8617, SUP...............-+. ; 
Coke workers 7324 tax, j, 
Laborers prot 8670, tax, n, d, ’00; j 
Sugar workers 8764, tax, jan’. 
Iron chippers 8589, tax, ‘dec.. 

Shovel makers 8739, tax, jan. 
Terra cotta pressers and furnishers 8784, tax, 











aia eaita Siti nianats cetaiccdcaidasinieniiee 
Powder makers 8742, tax, jan... 
United neckwear cutters 6039, tax, 
Federal labor 8708, SUP...............0sscssssseesseseeees 
Central labor union, onawanda, N Y, su 
Federal labor 8657, tax, j, f, $7.25; sup, $1.90.. 
Rhode Island central trades and labor un- 
ion, tax, a, s, 0, n, d, ’00; j 








12. 


- 
a 


. Central trades and labor council, 


Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, 0, n........ 
Chain makers intl, tax, dec.. anal 
Bootblacks and newsboys 8625, tax, nov. 
Laundry workers 8042, tax, n, d, 00; j, 
Marietta, O, trades and labor assembly, tax, 
n, d, ’00; jan.. 
Great South Bay oy stermen 8201, “tax, jan... 
Federal labor 8715, tax, jan, $2.60; sup, $3.70.. 
Austin, 





Penna, and vicinity, sup................ 
Central labor union, Lancaster, Penna, and 
ls Cl hanicncidcsvasinuanineccenanerevetsvionmeenenien 
Trades council, Newark, N Y,s 
Federal labor 8880, sup.. 
Tanners, curriers and megis 
Rubber workers 8758, sup............ 
Federal labor 7065, sup 
Intl woodcarvers assn, tax, d, 00: ie , 
Journeymen bakers and c onfec tiuners, » Wax, 
n, d, ’00; 
Federal labor 6697, tax, n, d, 
Federal labor 8821, tax, feb ; 
Foundry he Ipers 81: +6, iax, SS See 
Tick makers 7589, assess.... ’ 
Laborers prot 754, tax, 0, n, a, 3 J 
Annealers prot 8721, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8519, tax, feb.... 
Federal labor 8165, tax, d, '00; 
Federal labor 7155, tax, o, n, d 2 
Tri-city labor congress, C ‘inton, la, tax, n, ‘d.. 
Stablemens union 8760, tax, Jan. 
Pulp workers 7499, tax, Pe icsenes 
Federal labor 7241, tax, feb.. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 8569, tax, 0, n, 
} | * f 
Federal labor 8319, tax, * “RENelEame 
Federal labor 8339, tax, d, 00; J, fi... 
Bottlers helpers 8502, tax, @ B, Gi. se 
Composition roofers 8712, tax, Jy Bevees 
Powder workers 8798, sup.. anes 
Federal labor 8564, sup aieneieha 
Shipwrights and boat builders 88: 23, sup 
Laborers prot 8079, SUP........... -.... 
Federal labor 7146, tax, jan, $4.70; sup, “Be... 
Federal labor 8795, tax, "jan, $ $1.50; sup, $1. 25. 
Glove workers 8380, tax, n, d, a1. 25; ee 
Glove workers 8380, sup..... 
Federal labor 8731, tax, jan ioaieee 
Central trades and iiter assembly, ‘Syra- 
ES RTE AN SRE Rea ee Ee 
Coal em loyes 7483, su 
Federal labor 8750, tax, Jan, $10.80; sup, 50c 
Leather workers 7061, tax, jJan.................. inne 
Blacksmith helpers 8738, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8442, tax, dec.......... nite 
Federal labor 8749, tax, jan... ves 
Gas workers 7462, tax, n, d, 
Powder workers "8796, tax, 
Stone ram mers 7219, tax, ° 100; oe 
Central trades council, Pensacola, Fla, ‘tax, 
ee ae 
Milkmens prot 8791, sak, jan 
Horsenail makers 7073, sup... 
Watchcase jointers ger, tax, j, f, 'S. 40; 
50e 








"005 So - 

















sup, 


Laborers prot 7371, tax, d, 00; Bucs 
Laborers prot 8663, tax jan scovs 
Central labor union, Pittston, 
ar ag". einen ancrin 
Trades counc il, “Ann Arbor, Mic h, ‘tax, ae 7 
Carpet upholsterers 7070, tax, bal n, d, 60: J, f 
Stoneware workers 6888, tax, o, n r ine 
Trades and labor council, Lea “avenworth, 
Kans, tax, d, ’00; : 
Rubber workers 8622, tax, feb.. 
Intl bro of bookbinders, ‘tax, d, 
m, j, j, a. 8, 0, n, d, ’00, henenen 62; 
Federal labor 8883, Se idliiincsinendes 
Federal labor 8883, _ a: 
Public hall employes 8782, sup 
Steel cabinet workers 7204, sup.....................+ 
Milk dealers 6933, sup........... 
Hodcarriers 8773, tax, jan, $1; sup, “Ge ; 
Laborers prot 8678, tax, Sie ctinavdinenasejasenevesensine 
Federal labor 8464, sup............ 
Federal labor 8297, tax, feb, $4. 80; ; SUP, $1.50.. 
Federal labor 7591, tax, fe ” ee 
Federal labor 8087, tax, jan, 
Hodcarriers 8779, tax, aS 
Federal labor 6998, tax, _ am 
Aluminum workers 826 | tax, i eee 
Federal labor 8037, tax, jan Bhi oh 
Federal labor 8328, tax, jan 
Hodcarriers 8431, tax, Bi, Bg Bececee 
Blacksmith helpers 7553, tax, J, f. 





Penna, tax, 





99; J, f, m, a, 
assess, $72.36 
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14, Federal labor 8081, tax, feb..... 


Federal labor 8584, tax, jan.. 

Federal labor 8848, a feb.... 

Federal labor 8306, tax, jan 

Locomotive builders, re paire rs and helper rs 
BE SUN snnvinopenpocnnat 

Derrickmen and rigge 
n, d, ’00; j, "01, $17.50; assess, $2 ... 

Central labor union, Paducah, Ky, tax, dec.. 

( a ty howyw il, Cincinnati, Ohio, tax, 

1, d, 00; j, f, m, on 

sete r and tunne 1 works rs 7319, ‘tax, jan 

Ice cream salesmen and workers 8258, tax, 
7. Spnena ms . 

Federal labor 8422, tax, jan. atic 

Freight handlers 7438, tax, feb ssciieeneied 

Federal labor 7475, tax, Jam...............:.:cecscsesees 

Car repairers and air brake men $433, tax, feb 

Federal labor 8609,.tax, n, d, ’00; j 7 

Snappers prot 8674, tax, jan avis 







rs 8133, tax, ‘ja, 8, 0, 


Indurated fibre worke rs 7185, tax, n, ‘d, 00; ids f 


Federal labor 8139, tax, feb... se 

Negative cutter rs 8176, tax, d, 00: + aes 

Federal labor 8227, tax, 2 &, 00; nee 

Federal labor 8732, tax, dec. ; 

Federal! labor 8720, tax, "ys in... 

Te — rated railroad employes 8754, 
tax, d, : 

Fede ral laboe 8793, tax, ‘jan . caiial 

Federal labor 8216, “se yr, 7 eee , 

Federal labor 7211, tax, feb peeaiiaicessinive 

Federal labor 8088, tax, jan 

Snappers prot 8884, sup..... 

Packers and porters 8885, sup si wa 

Intl union of textile workers, sup....... 

Blacksmith helpers 8000, tax, »d, 00; j, $6.30; 
sup, 50c... eoteccevececes evece 

Snappe rs prot 87! 30, tax, feb - , 

nited bro of leather worke rs, tax, ‘Jan. 
Federal —e 8867, sup... 

High Point, c, central labor. union, tax, 
m, part — $1. DO; sup, $3.50......... 

Fede ral labor 8561, tax, jan, $5; om! 

Fibre sanders 7266, tax, feb. 

Federal labor 8603, tax, feb wis 

Watch workers 6961, tax, audi 

Federal labor 8646, tax, oct 

Canvassing age nts and solic itors 8643, tax, 8, 
A SU cerdnpenavivousianisbennseedtaveteieneeseustianebupes 

Central trades a labor union, E St Louis, 
Ill, tax, n, d, ’00; j.. daiabeseieniessiimanemeatiala 

Furriers prot att tax, ‘d, 700; ‘i ; , 

Iron, steel bridge and building - ‘material 
makers, fF ee) | ees 

Solar printers ‘and ope rators 8710, tax, jan 

Federal labor 8301, tax, j, f wae 

Platers helpers and me ‘tal serubbers S096, 
tax, j, f, m... a as 

Glass packers ax, jan uteninisinndanenen 

Molders helpers 823, tax, feb ; 

Powder workers 8747, tax, d, "00; j 

Molders helpers 8119, tax, Me 

Marine firemen 8000, tax, n, d 

Federal labor 8448, tax, fe o. ia 

Boilermakers and He ship builders he elpe rs 
8701, tax, n, d, ’00; j, "OL. 

Laborers’ prot 8049, tax, d, "00; J. ‘ 

Freight handlers 8493, tax, o, n, d, ’00; j 

Federal labor 8141, tax, jan. 

Central labor union, Pottsyv ille, Pe nna, ‘sup 

Flour mills employes 8651, sup. : 

Federal labor 8836, sup... i ETE 

Suspender workers 8144, sup................+ 

Car builders 8837, sup ‘ 

Lehr tenders 8824, tax, jan... 

Laborers prot 8724, tax, feb, $1; sup, $l 35 

Hotel pond restaurant employes intl, tax, 
Jan, $26.79; sup, $10.80..............0000 

Livery stable employes 8529, tax, d, 00; i,t 

Federal labor 8454, tax, j, j, a, 8,0, n, d, 00; 
J, $4.55; assess, 50c... migeacuineewensenbseniuate 

Bugaluggers 8859, sup... 

Federal labor 8356, tax,n, d, 00; oe 

Boilermakers and iron ship builders 8465, 
OE Ree epee 

Leather buffers 8170, tax, d, ’00; i, <.. 

Lumber handlers 8449, tax, jan...... sani 

Federal labor 8443, tax, jan. peuniatebeadssnveenaioncnians 

Federal labor 8310, tax, feb...... itdeniedinils ; 

Saw mill men 8604, tax, oct.................. - 

Snappers prot 8745, tax, jan... snenenanmensuenge 

Nati steel and copper plate printers, tax, J, 
ii li cecciahaliilicieandisintiamdlab etnies igtirnastanddieenenvansiaunen 

Federal labor 7010, tax, jan... pananeand 

Federal labor 8281, sup. 
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one, and bricklayers helpers 8737, tax, 
an, 76c; sup, 406................. ‘ 
Federal labor 8371, tax, feb, $1.50; sup, $1.25. 
Ship carpenters and caulkers 6884, tax, feb, 
GR ABs BEB, GBG...00.000<cccccrccsccsececsscccccsccosevczececees 
Beltmakers and he lpers 7 7221, tax, dec, 700; 3s 
$2.50; sup, $1.25...............00000 ; cieniidiaisinta sone 
Intl watchcase makers, ee ascnnbene 
Powder makers 8886, sup......... gihiasleaaioe 
Stove polish makers 8887, sup...... on. endeos 
Amal glass workers intl assn, tax, o, n, d, 
MEE UF ncnconecnvesdecheocpasosanncnocenone exrsecequssssinscsensaves 
( entral ‘trades ane labor coune il, ‘Bridgeton, 
ia ee hy Ff eee 
E ikhart, Ind, aaa labor union, tax, n, d, 
_ ) =e shania 
me. Tk Ind, central labor union, tax, n, d, 
700; 






Muse “tine, “Towa, trades “assembly, tax, n, 
d, © Ti stanaacavecesephinanguinoebeanueeertieoneupenenee 

N hipaa, Ind, trades and labor council, 
tax, n, d, ’00; j, f, m, a@..... 

Wate ‘town, N Y, ce ntral trades and. labor, 
i ee Te Bh Ricensscenoreccoscccnscocsoncsocsssonaen 

Federal labor 7231, tax, feb...... wes : 

Ironmolders he Ipe rs 7321, tax, feb............ 

Federal labor 8822, tax, jan.. as 

Shirt folders 8688, tax, 0, n, d, 900; j anes 

Hod carriers and building iaborers 757! 5, tax, 
iii iicindiicensihiawaidietnidpsinsenseenintaiaannedinn casulieamnihiitiniei 

Quarry workers eS ee 
Car builders 8157, tax, feb..... 

Hod © — rs and building laborers 5026, tax, 


j, J, % jaeuseunnnies 

Fe ‘dewel labor 86: 20, ‘tax, RTS AG 

Milk dealers 8265, ‘tax, n, d, ’00; . ene 

Federal labor 8656, tax, jan 

Undertakers and — ry stable employes 
7006, tax, 8s, Oo, n, d, j, f, m, a, m,j 

Tanners and curriers S831. tax, feb 

Federal labor 8221, tax, feb.. 


Glass packers and sorters 3669, tax, , 00; j, f 


Federal labor 8564, tax, feb........ 
Federal labor 7! 532, ” 
Lace menders 8151, tax, 0, = ‘ 
Saw makers 7173, tax, j, f, m..... 
Federal labor 8812, sup............... P : 
AS Patterson, New Castle, Penna, sup 
Federal labor 8171, sup.... 
Boilermakers and irons 
8001, tax, j, $2; sup, $2.25 
Fede ral labor 7412, tax, fe b, $ $2. ‘50; sup, $1. 50... 
Central labor union, Auburn, N Y, tax, n, d, 
00; j, f, m, a.. pons P 
Cloak pressers 8213, tax, < ci pieitininamuan 
Federal labor 8164, tax, jan eli sein 
mutes W Weeks, N Y ¢ tity, adv, ‘m, a, m, 


- builders wapaee 





Oshkosh, Wis, “trades and labor coune il, tax, 
n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m, j,j, a, Ss, 0, n, 

St sen. Mo, central labor council, tax, d, 

; j, f, m, a, m,j,j, a, 8, 0, n, Ol paachicaes 

( eat handlers 7425, tax, dec 

Federal labors413, tax, jan 

Federal labor 8598, tax, feb... 

Rubber workers 8504, tax, oct 

Federal labor 6803, tax, d, ’00; j 

Machine hands and iron workers ‘R016, tax, 
o, n, d.. 

Velvet and plush weavers R888, ‘sup 

Tank builders 8889, sup ai 

Window house snappe rs 8890, sup 

Laborers prot 8817, sup............... , 

Mosaic ee 8145, tax, n, d, 00; j, $7.0; 
sup, é saunoeisiaiee ‘ 

Millw fom apne machine erectors 747: 3, sup 

Federal labor 8874, sup ... 

Federal labor 8750, sup 

Chain makers and blacksmith he Ipe rs 8833, 

up 

Federal labor 8546,tax, j,a, 8, O, n,d,$16; 4 $1 

Cedar Rapids, Iowa, federation of labor, tax, 
n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, m, j, j, a, 8, 0, "Ol ; 

Snappers prot 8813, tax, feb . 

Federal labor 6858, tax, jan.. ‘ie 

Laborers prot 8210, tax, o, n, d, 00; j, $5. 
PEELE LI deaaeaiaies ia 

Laborers prot 8: 

Hodcarriers 7542, tax, feb........ 

Cutnail makers 7029, tax, j, f.... 

Federal labor 8217, tax, feb........ 

Assorters and packers 8316, 1. jan.. 

Federal labor 7126, tax, d, 

Gold pen makers 8030, ‘tax, . *00; -, : 

Button makers 7181, tax, feb.. 


‘ 
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. Federal labor 8487, tax, feb 
Milkmens prot 7571, tax, jan .. 
Oklahoma City, Okla, trades and labor as- 
sembly, tax, j, "j, a, 8, oO, n. s 
Federal labor ‘714, tax, sade 
Sailmakers prot 8232. tax. feb ... 
Laundry workers 7508, tax, o, n, d. 
Freight handlers 8891, sup.... . 
Federal labor 8892, sup..... 
Quarrymen’s prot 8178, sup... 
Federal labor 8203, sup......... 
Boilermakers and biacksmith yes = 
sup 
sabes ‘rs prot 8135, tax, feb, $3: ‘sup, ‘$1.2: 
Suspender workers 8618, tax, jan.... 
Glove workers 8722, tax, jan 
Iron workers 8007, tax, feb.... 
Molders workers 8308, tax, jan 
Flour mill employes 7467, sup.... 
Building laborers 8893, sup... : 
Federal labor 8681, sup , eocnennes 
Quarrymens 8756, tax, feb... 
—w pavers, sidewalk laye rs, ete, | 
 ) See 
Clay miners and laborers 8508, tax d, 00; j.. 
Federal labor 8393, tax, 8, 0, n, ‘a ,’00; J, $28: 10; 
sup, 50c .... 
Federal labor 8806, tax, jan, $8. 35; sup, 7 
Austin, Tex, trades coune il, tax,o, n, d.. 
Duluth, Minn, federated trades assembly, 
tax, n, d,’00; i, i ae 
Kewanee, Til, trades and labor asse amet 
tax, n, d, 00: = : 
Federal labor 74 700; j 
Horsenail makers 6170, ky jan... 
Laborers prot 8759, tax, ‘jan - a 
Brass bobbin workers ’S628, tax, jan ae 
shirt and waist cutters 6305, tax, 




















n,d 


Collar, 

Federal labor i ER 

Granite paving c utters 8852, tax, ‘fe 2b 

Pavers prot 8553, tax, jan........ : 

Radiators molders 8604, tax, fe “RRS 
d, j, = 30; 


Iron workers helpers 8412, tax, 
SOP, $3.76......2.00.02000000 soon 

Federal labor 8306, sup. 1 

Federal labor 7087, a 

Horsenail makers 6170, sup ‘a 

Federal labor 6878, tax, dec, 

Car repairers 8435, tax, . esows 

Federal labor 7479, tax, feb.... 

Federal labor 8267, tax, jan...... 

Federal labor 6620, tax, dec.. jiaiemabiilies 
Car builders 8349, tax, a ce 

Laborers prot 8654, sup.. see 

Amal assn of st railway empl no 161, sup.. 

United bro of carpenters and joiners, tax, 
nov 

U 7 bro of carpe nters and joiners, ‘tax, 
Tl cesisnessenceuesanvceucnesgioasinine eve 

United broe “arpe nters and Joine rs tax, jan,’01 

— and labor council, Chillicothe, O, tax, 

, ae 

“ao, labor union, c ‘anandaigua, i # 
ti 

Central labor ‘union, Meadville, 
ee, 

Clay worke Ts 8475, tax, d, 00; if - ial Tata 
= rmakers he Ipe rs 8506, fax, a, 8,0, n, d, 
00; j. PSE 

Bootblack prot 8528, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 6415, tax, dec vs 
Federal labor 8019, tax, feb canes 
Federal labor 8630, tax, n, d, ’00; j 
Federal labor 8366, tax, d, ’00; j.... 
Federal labor 8340, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8185, tax, nov 
Horse nail makers 8653, tax, dec. 
Mason tenders 7176, tax, 0, n, d.. . 
Central labor union, Pete rsburg, Va, sup.. 
Federated trades and labor coune il, EF resno, 
Cal, sup 
Car builders 7304, i cnccssines 
Soap make “rs 884, sup.. 
avers prot 8895, sup..... 
Green glass bottle blowers tenders 8896, sup... 
Trades and labor asse mbly, Massillon, ‘Ohio, 
sup... . teen ‘ ; 
Federal labor 8649, ‘sup.. 
Gas workers 7493, sup........ 
Federal labor 8170, sup...... : dasinnaiiateplaaioies 
Intl union steam engineers, ‘sup. 
Federal labor 8795, sup. eee 
Federal labor 8801, sup 
Powder workers 8871, sup . 
Porters prot 8700, tax, n, d, $2.50; sup, $ 2.35... 








tax, 


Pe nna, d, 
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i. Ship caulke 


trades and labor council, 
TN siaisiasianacitinaiieiideiatiidaiadaniaieiataiiaaidie 

Silk glove makers 8177, tax, feb 

Tanners and curriers $777, tax jan 


Flour packers and nailers 7548, tax, d, ’00; j.. 


. Central labor union, Waterloo, Ia, sup......... 


Federal labor 8897, sup....................0+ 
Hodcarriers 8898, tax, march, 35c; 
Tanners and curriers 8018, tax, pmn.. 
Milkers prot 7595, tax, o, n, d...... 
Sawmill men 8158, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8426, tax, ‘}. f 
Laborers prot 8538, tax, fe b ‘ 
Gillnet fishermen 805 i, tax, 0, n, d.. 
Federal labor 8606, tax, dec. eae 
Federal labor 8037, tax. feb RERENEES 
Blacksmith he Ipers 8578, tax, Oo, n, ce : 
Newspaper carriers 8632, tax, j, f.. 
Federal labor 8838, tax, feb... 
Miners prot 8322, tax, n, d, 
Federal labor 320, tax, feb 
Federal labor 8276, tax, dec 
Federal labor 7550, tax, feb... 
Cigar factory tobacco strippers. 8156, tax, J, f 
Laundry workers 8733, tax, d, ’00; j.. 
Federal labor 7110, tax, feb...... 
Laborers prot 8771, tax, jan 
Tobacco strippers 8788, tax, jan, , $2; sup, $i. 50 
l. 25; pete 25¢... 


su p, $10 





00; j 





Federal labor 8496, tax, feb; $ 
Soap workers 7442, sup... 
Laborers prot 8654, sup.... 
Steel cabinet workers, 724, sup 
Federal labor 8 sup sees 
Ship carpenters S511, sup... : 
Pe union of steam engineers, 
} Hewett, sup............... 
Fede ral labor 8366, sup : sianlanitia 
Soil pipe and fitting molders 8816, tax, feb, 
$2.20; sup, $10.10.. 
Shipwrights, caulkers, ete, 
Federal labor 8583, tax, j. f 
rs 8792, tax feb... 
Laborers prot 8121, tax, feb 
Car repairers 8114, tax, jan : . 
Trades and labor council, Lowell, Mass, tax, 
m, Jj, Jj, a, 8, 0, n, d, 00; j, f, m, a, "01 
Laborers prot 8863, sup 
Brushmakers prot 6980, sup 
Servant girls prot 8809, sup 
Federal labor 8499, tax, jan 
Federal labor 8786, tax, jan 
Tub molders helpers 7452, tax, a, 
, n, d, $15.00; ussess, S4c 
Glove workers 8900, sup 






sup.. 


734, ‘tax, jan 


m,Jj,J, a, 8, 


27. Snappers prot 8498, tax, feb 


Federal labor 8217, tax, mar 
Federal labor 8033, tax, feb 
Lebr tenders and shove = ae 7583, 
Paper carriers 5783, tax, j, f 
Federal labor 8179, tax, jan 
Federal labor 7209. tax. jan 
Federal! labor 8517, tax, jan, $2.20; sup, 50c 
Stove polish makers 8887, sup 
Snappers prot ee aap este 
Horsenail makers 6170, sup 
Federal labor 684, sup 
Laborers prot 8355, tax, n, d 
Coal wheelers 5814, sup 
Trades and labor council, Brock ville,Ont sup 
Hosiery workers 8844, sup 
1, 00; j, f 
"’ 


tax,o,n,d 


Horsenail makers 6313, tax, O, n, 

Freight handlers 8214, tax, 4, ym 

Federated trades and labor asse sabes, 
ing, Penna, tax, 8s, 0, n, d, '00;j, f 

Central apes union, Saginaw, Mich, 
d, ’00; j. 

Federal A See 8378, tax, feb 

Building laborers 8404, tax, feb 

Scale makers 75e2, tax, jan 

Federal labor 7387, tax, d, ’00; j 

Brewery porters and fre ight handlers 7236, 
tax, j,f 

Fede ral labor 8367, tax. j, f ‘ 

Car inspectors and yardmen 84@2, tax, n, 
d, ’00; 

Street and building laborers 7543, tax, feb.. 

Car workers 8108, tax. J, 

Rockmens union 872 28, sup 

Federal labor 8901, su 4 

Mosaic marble & granite tile rubbers 8002,sup 

[ron workers hel pers 8908, sup , 

n, d, ’00; j 


Read- 


tax, 


Journeymen barbers intl, tax, 
Tanners and curriers 8868, sad 
Laborers prot 8817, sup.. - 
L P Abbott, Biddefor ‘ Me, ‘sup. noe 
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28. 


Fel 


7490, oan, ,»m, Js J, a, 8, 0, 


owe workers 
n, d, $29.55; assess, $1.25... 
Federal labor 684, tax. fe “tae 
Canvassing agents 8725, son, 
Laborers prot 8863, tax, feb... 
Trades and labor asse imbly . Bosseme e, Ala, 
_ —_ : aaeun 
Small supplies s 
FEDERATIONIST 


1700; j, f.. 


EXPENSES. 


). 


1, Organizing expe nses, J Thompson. 


co 
= 


16. 


22. 


23. 


~ 


. Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey. 


. Organizing expenses, M D Flaherty.. 


One month’s rent, in advance _ WM Garrett 


. Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 


Legal services on Universal Label and & 


hour law, Henry Cohen 


. Organizing expenses, Joseph Brickel 


Repairs, Pension Cycle Co..... aie 

Printing 5,000 supply order blanks, $12. 50; 
5,000 env, 7'4x10%, $6.25; 2,700 passwords, 
$6.75; 2,000 receipts, 4.50; 4,000 2-c env, $5; 
5,000 inemb certif, $18.75; 5,000 org list, ‘S45: 
20,000 flyers, $23 "20,000 memb appli, $26; 
2,000 lists reform and labor papers, $16; 
coupon same, $8.50; 10,000 wage earners 
greeting, $30; 3,000 env (eennpene), $10.50; 
Trades Unionist......... mes 

Legislative e xpenses, DJ Kee fe 

Legi slative expenses, M M Garland. 


i. Cuts, J Baumgarten... 


3 Mantles, $1. 50: 3 chimne ys 30¢; -W elsbach Co 
100 le rev stam »s, $l; 7,000 le stamps, $70; 100 
5e stamps, $5; 00 spec ial —s ry, $10; 4,000 
2c stamped env, $85.60; H. Easte rday 
Organizing expe nse: s, Thos ne vy 
Contributions to FEDERATIONIST, 
gerton 
Organizing expe nses, M D Flaherty. 
Organizing expenses, J F Byrne 
Legislative workers, w A Davis 
Organizing expenses, L C Jones 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce 
Organizing expenses, J Malloy 
Photo for FEDERATIONIST, W E E lrod. 
‘Telegrams, Postal Tel ¢ ‘able C ‘oO 
Spring water, Z L Beebe & Son.. “ 
Postage on FEDERATIONIST, I ostoftice 
Repairing lights in office, John C Rau 
ld aphragm put in, ec; labor 25c; Columbia 
Phono Co. 
l ribbon, W ye koff, Seamans & Benedict.. 
Car tickets, G BSquires aa , 
2,000 copies constitution and “outline, $50: 
492 record books, $103.32; 200,000 gummed 
labels, $55; Globe P rinting © ‘oO 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson. 
Organizing expenses, I M Ashby..... , 
Organizing expenses, W A Piatt....... 
Organizing expenses, Joe Vasey nipeat 
Organizing expenses, Thos Flynn...... . 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger... 
6 boxes 29x9x12, $4. 20; oT 14x 10x10, $6. 30; 
24 boxes 1654x7%4 x$, $3.60; IN Rungan. 
Check book, G. B. Squires . 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger 
Organizing expenses, C P Davis 


JA Ed- 


Organizing expenses, M W Brown 


. Organizing expenses, C P Davis.. 


Organizing expenses, J D Pierce... ee aes OE 
Postage on FE DERATIONIST, postoffice. ave 
Hauling FEDERATIONIST, A Thomas... 
Organizing expenses, J Thompson.... 
Pen and holder, Henry Lowd............ 
Printing 3,000 letter heads, $12.50; 10,000 same, 
25; 1,200 letter heads, $1.50; 8 rms letter 
heads, $6.50; 500 100-page ledgers, $225 ; 10,000 
follow sheets, $15; Globe Printing Co. was 
Premium on treasurer’s bond, J A Jones, 
CC ig iY) ) re 
Organizing expenses, F E Kennedy 
Organizing expenses, C A Collins... 











Organizing expenses, Sam D Nedrey..... 
Car tickets, G B Squires........................ 
Organizing expenses, J D Pierce..... =f 
Expenses attending ex council, T I Kidd..... 
Expenses attending ex council, D A Hayes.. 
Expenses attending ex council, J O’Connell 





Expenses attending ex council, John 

SI isdittasinlic link tase seuisainlalieglidadetninkaviaptngtintes 
Expenses attending ex council, James 
PEE: tsddhacsnanatecieies sicishpiacuetin 


10 
30 
5A 





$15,348 


$6 
62 
i 


250 
5 


1 


212 


139 


00 
sl 
05 





93 


00 
00 
5 


00 
00 


75 
00 
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23. Legislative expenses, M . Garland.. $77 ® 
Committee work, T 1 Kidd.....................- 70 
Charter fee retur ned er to —— mens union, 


no 8719, A H Hastings................ 10 ® 
Organizing expenses, W C Loe filer ..... 5 
Organizing expenses, C H Blasingame . 20 © 


Organizing expenses, G P Hayworth... 50 











Organizing expenses, W A Davis.... . .... ll % 

Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger 36 64 

Organizing exper ses, E H Theis.... 7% 
26. Printing 25 500-pp ledge rs, $42.25; 2,000 copic s 

manual, $26; 25 400-pp iedge rs, $34.50; 494 

day books, $189.: 58; 50 300-pp ledgers, $53.50; 

8,000 copies constitution and outline, $104; 

100 200-pp ledgers, $76; Globe eens Co 25 8 
Organizing expenses, W B Kissinger ... 371 
Organizing expenses, J P McDonagh. ...... .. 10 34 
Organizing expenses, Herman Robinson . 20 
Telephone service, C P Telephone Co... 416% 
Organizing expenses, Santiago Iglesias 30 
Organizing expenses, Nelson P Maier.. 7@ 

27. Legislative expenses, Jerome Jones..... 100 @ 
Almanac, 25c; newspapers, Mc; George B 
Squires... 5) 
28. One month’s salary, P resident Samuel Gom- 
pers 175 @ 
One month’s salary, ° ‘Sec retary, Frank Mor- 

rison 10 0 
Legislatve expe nses, “Andrew Furuseth 132 : 
Legislative expenses, Thos T Tracey 132 
4 weeks’ salary, Hugh McGregor... rT ) ° 
1 weeks’ salary, G B Squires 764 
4 weeks’ salary, D F Manning iB 
4 weeks’ salary, L A Sterne 35 35 
4 weeks’ salary, M Rumley.. 33 0 
4 weeks’ salary, E H Skelly 36 
4 weeks’ salary, AS Boswell ; z 36 © 
2 weeks 2 days’ salary, A Mc Que en... 21 @ 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, M M Webster & 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R L Guard. 7 3 
i weeks’ salary, stenographer, L A Gaver.. 8 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, R C Shelse.... 641 
4 weeks’ salary, stenographer, Miss Atwood 36 0 
1 week 2 days’ salary, ste nographe r, J Me- 

SITE i iissdunc nies Ktushaiin.dekinisscneeinbcsdiolell 18 % 
Stamps received and used, Frank Morrison 18 2 

Total . S07 4 
RECAPITULATION. 
Feb. 
1. Balance .. $10,679 St 
Receipts 4,669 42 
Total $15,348 6 
Expenses 4,{M7 44 


Balance on hand March 1.. $10,401 49 





TRADE-UNIONISM AN AND THE CHURCH. 


The Episcopal Church s peaks v with no uncertain sound as 
to the right and duty of the workers to organize for their 
defense, and the great value to society of such organization. 
The mouthpiece of the Church in this regard is the *C hurch 
Association for the Advancement of the Interests of Labor,” 
which has a bishop as President and forty or more bishops 
as Vice-Presidents. 

A member of the Association wishes to do what he can to 

make known its principles and work among the trade-unions, 
and will gladly send the organ of the Association, “ Hammer 
AND Pen,” for six months to any labor organization in the 
United States or Canada which has a reading room, Please 
send address toC. A. I. L., No. 281 Fourth Ave., New York City. 


Ur AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ree ane ons 
sample 1901 Bicycle” 


\ 1901 Models, "$10 to $18 


99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to$i2. 
500 Second hand Wheels 





all makes and models, good as new, 
to @8. Great Factory Goats 
— at half factory oot We ship 


on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
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Printing Trades Council. 
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